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Preface 


Sometimes a social problem—such as. religious conflict, or mental 
illness, or anti-intellectualism—becomes fairly well defined before there 
is any agreement on ways of dealing with it. Discussion then centers on 
the problem, and different possibilities for social action are explored and 
evaluated with respect to the particular problem in question. 

But it may also happen that a particular form of social action is 
developed and institutionalized without being tied to any one social prob- 
lem which it is expected to alleviate. In this case discussion centers on the 
‘treatment’ rather than the ‘disease’-—indeed it is sometimes difficult 
even to describe the disease or diseases we think a particular treatment 
may remedy. 

Organized summer camping is clearly a form of social action not 
tied to any particular social problem. As Dr. McNeil remarks in his in- 
troduction to this number, the camping movement in the United States 
was flourishing long before camps were conceived of as centers for the 
treatment of emotional disturbance. Camps such as those described here 
may be primarily ‘treatment centers, but they also aim at producing the 
variety of good effects traditionally attributed to summer camping, and 
these effects are much broader than the alleviation of specific emotional 
disorders. 

The reader will find in this issue a number of fascinating accounts of 
different aspects of therapeutic camping; he will not find any attempt to 
evaluate the ‘effectiveness’ of the process as a whole. As Dr. McNeil 
points out, no rigorous research on this subject exists; yet it is difficult for 
an observer contemplating the sophisticated and sensitive operations of 
this institution to doubt that it is good for something—probably many 
things— even though its specific effects have yet to be demonstrated. 


Joun Harpinc 
General Editor 











The Background of Therapeutic Camping 


Elton B. McNeil 


In the past fifty years lay persons and professionals alike have wit- 
nessed the lusty coming-of-age of a dynamic conception of human moti- 
vation. The conviction that the child is the father of the man has 
focused our attention on prevention, rather than repair, of psychological 
deficit or damage, and this philosophy has had an impact on every move- 
ment devoted to work with children. It was inevitable that our increased 
consciousness of the importance of early formative experiences and our 
growing recognition of the symptoms of disturbance in our youth would 
press all of our child facilities into therapeutic service. 

To be sure, the modification of an existing point of view is never 
accomplished without meeting some resistance, but the camping move- 
ment seemed particularly ripe for this development. The phenomenal 
expansion of organized camping in this country made practicable a sys- 
tematic extension of the child’s emotional education into the summer 
months. The last chapter in this story of the conversion of camps to 
centers for therapy has yet to be written, but the force of this continuing 
trend is unmistakable. 

In a sense, organized camping in America has always had therapy 
as its aim. Deeply rooted in our cultural conception of mental hygiene 
for the developing child has always been the view that “idleness” or 
“undirected activity” is destructive of “character.” Mitchell (37) reports 
that in 1890 the first private camp dedicated to educational needs was 
designed specifically for boys from well-to-do families who would other- 
wise “idle” away their summers at resort hotels. As Bettleheim (6) has 
so incisively pointed out, our anxieties in this respect have changed little 
since the founding of the first school camp in 1861 and we still keep a 
wary eye on the nature of a child’s activities for “. . . if his behavior 
does not seem goal directed, it creates strong resistance in adults. ‘Pur- 
poseless’ roaming by a child is criticized only because it is not goal- 
directed. The child is told: do something, play something. But when 
the roaming is veiled under the pretense of bird watching or fishing or 
watching a baseball game is acceptable” (p. 78). An orderly program 
of “character building” activities, under the supervision of model adults, 
was the essential pattern of camping in its early days. The dictum of a 
“sound mind in a strong body” rounded out this early philosophy by 
adding an emphasis on health and physical culture. 

The adult leaders in camps were entrusted with the responsibility 
of setting standards of ideal behavior and of devising means to encourage 
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children to absorb them. The necessities of this task gave birth to a 
special ethica] standard in American society—the ego ideal of the 
“good camper.” The essential characteristics of this ideal are best 
described by Redl (46) who observes that, “Parts of it are derived from 
cultures which we conquered and exterminated (consider the heavy 
emphasis on Indian Lore), other parts are nostalgic reminiscences of a 
world which our nation has left behind (the lumberman at the campfire, 
the conqueror of mountains and streams, the skillful survivor against 
odds through crafty use of ax and bow and arrow). Some parts of this 
ego ideal are, of course, colored by the personal idiosyncrasies of the 
camp director or the people who give the money to run the camp (the 
different shades of religious philosophy, the varying styles of group 
life from autocratic militarism through various forms of cultist groups 
of ‘friendship for friendship’s sake’) .” (p. 143). 

This ego ideal of the self-reliant pioneer was admirably suited to 
allay the perpetual anxiety of adults over the moral disintegration of the 
younger generation. In 1939 Dimock and Hendry (11) voiced this time- 
less cry, which camping was prepared to remedy, when they said, “It is 
almost alarmingly evident that the growing generation is increasingly 
dependent for its recreation upon machine-made amusement . . . Many 
critics of modern life bewail the dependency upon commercial and 
‘canned’ sources of amusement as a sure symptom of intellectual, esthetic, 
and spiritual illiteracy.” (p. 5). 

During the 1930’s the vigorous growth of the fields of psychology, 
social work, and education had an important impact on the philosophy 
of camping. Blumenthal (8) noted that although the typical camp bibli- 
ography in 1925 was almost completely free of references to books in 
psychology, social psychology, mental hygiene, education, group leader- 
ship, or camping and character, by 1937 the situation had changed so 
that “From early camp objectives—such as removing the rich boy to 
the wholesomeness of the outdoors, away from the sophistication of 
summer hotels; ‘fresh air’ outings for the poor boy, religious conversion; 
and discipline—we have come to the threshold of a social, mental hy- 
giene objective of the adequate personality functioning successfully in 
group living. From the earlier leadership of ‘good men,’ athletes, and 
character (at all costs) enthusiasts, we have come to the understanding 
group leader and personal counselor.” (p. 2). 

This mental hygiene outlook in camping defined the task of leader- 
ship as one which involved providing the camper with experiences and 
guidance which would expand his insight into himself and thus increasé 
his capacity to solve his personal problems; the camping philosophy, 
then, had gravitated to teaching “psychological” self-reliance. This 
new emphasis led naturally to a reconsideration of both the meaning 
of camp and the function of its leaders. It was reasonable, then, for 
Harms (22) (23) to discuss camps as mental health institutions and 





to advocate that its counselors ought to be social workers to meet the 
challenge of dealing with the psychology of child behavior. 

The heavy reliance of clinical workers, in the early days, on envir- 
onmental change as a tool for the resolution of a child’s problems nicely 
complemented this altered conception of the task of camping. In 1937, 
Rogers (49) published the results of several surveys of treatment mea- 
sures being used with children and confirmed the impression that clini- 
cal workers considered massive changes in a child’s environment as 
adequate therapy. He discovered that of 163 children referred to a 
clinic for treatment as behavior problems, recommendations were made 
that 58 per cent of the children should be removed from their own 
homes and placed elsewhere. The devotion of workers of that day to 
the panacea of environmental change can best be seen in Rogers’ exam- 
ination of the disposition of cases of disturbed children who were cur- 
rently living in foster homes. Despite the seeming failure of foster place- 
ment for these children, 52 per cent of these cases were recommended 
for change to still another setting. As Goldsmith, Schulman, and Gross- 
bard (16) pointed out, “the traditional effort on the part of the clini- 
cian to modify the environment of the child was usually done in broad 
surgical strokes intended to change the complete milieu of the child, by 
removal of the child from exposure to parental attitudes, by changing 
his school, or sending him to camp.” (p. 280). This hand-in-glove fit 
of usual clinical practice and the environmental changes implicit in the 
camp setting inevitably produced the concept of therapeutic camping. 


This concept was born with a ready-made theoretical history, for thera- 
peutic camping, and its near relatives, had ‘ong been the source of 
some stirring debate among persons dedicated to work with children. 


The Pro’s and Con’s of Therapeutic Camping 


The literature on therapy with children seems singularly free of 
anything resembling an “unequivocal statement.” In part because of 
sensible scientific caution and in part because of the complexity of the 
problem, few writers are willing to declare, decisively, for or against 
the efficacy of any therapeutic measure. Thus the attempt, which follows, 
to choose up sides on therapeutic camping is artificial and is for descrip- 
tive purposes only. It should convey the flavor of the theoretical tug-of- 
war which has taken place over the years. 

The Enchanted. Among those who view camping as the source for 
emotional growth, perhaps the most basic claim is that made by Good- 
rich (17) who reminds us that “Christ, who practiced such perfect 
psychology 2,000 years ago in all His relationships, at various intervals 
went into the woods or on the lake and came back renewed and strong 
to his tasks with the multitudes.” (p. 202). Other writers assert that 
camp (using the term broadly) has value for the emotional growth of 
children (28); for personality growth and the elimination of childish 





fears (61); for the alteration (in both positive and negative directions) 
of attitudes (31); for the growth of group feeling and an awareness of 
how an individual’s actions affect the group (3); and for taking steps 
toward emotional independence (1). A number of authors speak to the 
issue of the potential benefits of well planned therapeutic camping 
experiences (15) (44) (58). According to the views of some writers 
(4) (12) (50), even a camp designed only to deal with the normal 
range of problems may, as a by-product of its design and usual organi- 
zation, result in emotional and social gain for the disturbed child. Soren- 
son (52) amends this position by suggesting that the camp’s influence 
on the year-long experience of the camper depends in great part on 
the degree to which there exists some planned exchange of clinical in- 
sight between camp and home agencies. The spirit of optimism among 
those who see camp as a potential therapeutic setting is voiced by Lewis 
(32) who maintains that despite “pessimists who quote theory” no one 
has ever proved that it is impossible to create (or to dissolve) attitudes 
and to start personalities in new directions in a fraction of the time 
ordinarily considered necessary. Placing the burden of proof on those 
who dispute these claims, the literature frequently contains statements 
about the psychological advantages which camps for disturbed children 
can provide. On the basis of cumulative case evidence, Morse (38) feels 
that among other services, camps can offer: 

1. 24 hour-a-day control without institutionalization 

2. a real living situation for therapy in contrast to the more arti- 

ficial “interview” contact of the agency 

3. a relaxed routine without punitive discipline, allowing the child 

an environment minus harsh coercion 

4. opportunity to observe the child in actual relationships to peers, 

adults, nature, work, and play 

5. motor outlets for the reduction of tension 

6. creative learning experiences without school formality 

7. the chance for exciting adventures without reverting to anti- 

social activities 

This typical statement can serve as a summary of the position of 
camping authorities who make positive claims for camping as a potential 
therapeutic tool. 

The Disenchanted. Many experienced camp therapists would be 
unwilling to describe themselves as disenchanted although they are 
admittedly hesitant to accept this ground-swell of enthusiasm at its face 
value. Chassell (9), for example, expresses this sentiment when he 
insists, “First, camp is not a Garden of Eden. It involves living twenty- 
four hours of the day under comparatively little adult intervention with 
a group of semi-civilized savages who pounce upon any eccentricity 
and exploit it to the full, with merciless, sadistic pertinacity, especially 
if they get a surly or counter-attack reaction.” (p. 94). Despite this dim 
view of the limitations of group living it was apparent that one impact 
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of a psychological orientation to camping was to elevate this ability to 
adjust to group pressures to a high status. As a consequence, Wittenberg 
(57) advises caution in accepting the fashionable assumption that camp 
is good for all young people. In particular, he stresses that with an 
over-emphasis on group adjustment one tends to forget that many young 
people are well adjusted who do not mingle a great deal and that popu- 
larity can be a very good cover-up for superficiality and an inability to 
be with yourself. Harms (21) notes that pushed to its logical extreme 
the philosophy of curative group living could deteriorate into an ineffec- 
tive mass psychology in which this simple medicine was blithely pre- 
scribed for all cases. A greater danger, inherent in forced social inter- 
action, is cited by Rademacher (45) who feels that there are still far 
too many children sent to camp for “social training” where they spend 
miserable days not only homesick but bored, rebuffed, and hurt and gain 
nothing from the experience. Parents may send a child to camp to 
“make a man” of him with the not too subtle implication that they are 
disgusted with the way he is. Therapy, in such circumstances, does not 
hold much promise. 

Not even the “great outdoors” is accorded unqualified acceptance 
as a setting for therapy. Redl (46) levels a specific indictment at a part 
of the philosophy of camping when he insists that the enthusiastic books 
on nature and its effect on our souls have all been written by people who 
have attained an appreciation of values which not everybody starts out 
with. Such books seldom discuss the child’s fear of storms, animals, and 
nature—items with which city children have had only isolated contact 
and then usually in broad daylight or in the protective custody of their 
parents. The exaggeration of these fears in the active fantasy life of a 
child is usually underestimated by the adult who has positive feelings 
toward nature in the raw. 

A comment by Perlman (42) reflects what is probably the most 
extreme position on therapeutic camping and can serve as the summary 
for a wide range of cautions expressed by a number of writers. Some- 
what starkly he states that, “Despite the many books and articles that 
have been written on creative camping, summer camp therapies, and 
case histories in summer camps, the patent and inescapable fact con- 
fronts the seriously interested student, that very little indeed can be done 
for a maladjusted child in a brief period of eight weeks, most of which 
must of necessity be given over to the pursuit of physical health through 
recreation.” (p. 157). 


The New Orientation to Camping 


The sound and fury of claim and counter-claim ushered in the 
new therapeutic approach to summer camping. This new orientation 
in turn induced camp staff members to alter their interpretation of 
familiar camper behavior and to introduce a revision of the techniques 
used, to attain a somewhat changed set of goals. Studies of camper 
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behavior by means of counselor logs and staff ratings (60) (35) (36) 
began to take on a new meaning and importance. Where once camps 
judged the success of their season by the average gain in weight of each 
camper, now changes in behavior became a more pertinent index. Un- 
popularity, showing off, quarreling, or unruly behavior were elevated 
from the status of annoyances to that of symptoms. Even the most 
prosaic of emotional upsets, homesickness, was subject to a dynamic 
reappraisal by Gumprecht (19) and others, who pressed home the reali- 
zation that in many cases the usual explanations failed to account ade- 
quately for the total reaction of the child. In viewing the campers and 
their actions from the vantage point of a dynamic psychology the focus 
of interest shifted from outcomes to causes of behavior. 

A natural next step was to incorporate into the camp program an 
emphasis on the building of ego-skills in children in order better to 
equip them to deal with their problems of social and emotional growth. 
For theorists such as Red! (47) and Hallowitz (20) these skills must 
be learned if the child is to manage his fears, successfully achieve inde- 
pendence from his family, and bring his impulses under the kind of 
control that society demands. In particular, Redl indicates that many 
children need help in learning to manage sudden rushes of impulse in 
those situations where no adult exists to set moral limits for them. It be- 
came clear that an important segment of the camping movement was 
beginning to call on psychoanalytic theory and practice for the means 
to manage this brief span of a child’s life and it was equally clear that 
only bits and pieces of the theory and fragments of the practice were 
absorbed into the thinking of the staff members. Adaptation and modi- 
fication of psychoanalytic constructs was the rule rather than the excep- 
tion and greater rather than less diversity of approach was the outcome. 
In many instances camp practices and policies were complied with by the 
staff with only a vague understanding of their basis in theory. All too 
often a program to encourage the growth of ego-skills was immersed in 
an overall camp philosophy which could only undo its positive effects. 
The most typical practice in this early stage of conversion to the task of 
building ego-skills was to approach the problem negatively by eliminat- 
ing those activities that were destructive (i.e., some forms of competition) 
without the substitution of plans that were constructive (i.¢., competi- 
tion with a standard of excellence or in terms of self-improvement). 

A further impact of the new orientation was the introduction of a 
wide variety of therapeutic techniques and methods to the camping scene. 
This move was not without precedent since clinical work with children 
in other settings was subject to considerable invention and experimenta- 
tion at this time. Some camps (54) were designed deliberately to ap- 
proximate the normal pressures and conflicts of city life rather than 
to offer an escape from them. By merging the working day into the 
camp setting the problems of daily life could be elicited and dealt with in 
terms of a summer learning experience. At the same time the routine 
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activities of some camps were reorganized to eliminate unnecessary frus- 
trations and unhealthy competition. For many camps the scheduling of 
activities became a matter of therapeutic as well as administrative im- 
portance as camp leaders learned that certain kinds of child behavior 
were a function of the nature of the activity in which they were engaged 
(18). Camp entertainment (skits, dramas) was explored as a vehicle 
for the acting-out of conflicts and the ventilating of hostile feelings (59) 
(26). While some workers (25) began unobtrusive group therapy ses- 
sions in which the child patients were unaware of the purpose of the 
group, others (29) proposed that troubled children might be counseled 
in the presence of an audience composed of psychologists, social workers, 
and teachers, all of whom would participate in the therapeutic process. 
A re-evaluation of the counselor’s role (5) (27) (40) (50) added thera- 
peutic responsibilities to their lot and the feeling was expressed (48) that 
once this bewildering variety of therapeutic measures was sorted out and 
placed on a firm basis of experience the day might arrive when we would 
see the establishment of therapeutic centers organized to serve a limited 
range of types of child behavior problems. This development was ex- 
pected to eliminate semi-institutional settings, such as therapeutic camps, 
to which a multitude of kinds of problems are ‘brought for treatment. 

At this time the number of camps which are avowedly therapeutic 
in their orientation is growing but still a distinct minority. Yet, as Bixler 
(7) asserts, whether they are aware of it or not, and whether it is de- 
scribed in terms of learning the rules or getting along with others, any 
restriction of behavior, such as setting limits, constitutes a form of 
therapy. Under the terms of such a definition every organized camping 
activity is, in essence, a therapeutic one. In assessing the strength of this 
swing to a therapeutic orientation some caution is necessary. In examin- 
ing international trends in treatment Papenek (41) made the observa- 
tion that “Out of the bewildering amount of new ideas, new philoso- 
phies, and new methods for treatment and education in group settings, 
we will have to discriminate from the beginning against the most out- 
standing trend to be found all over the globe, namely, the trend to change 
the names of institutions or the names of methods used there without 
any change in substance.” (p. 119). 


The Evaluation of Therapeutic Camping 


It might be well to preface this discussion of the attempts to evaluate 
the effectiveness of therapeutic camping with a description of the typical 
problem presented by work with delinquent and disturbed boys. Such 
therapeutic contacts are seldom characterized by clients who anxiously 
seek help in bettering their adjustment to the world. As Fraiberg (15) 
so tellingly puts it, “It is an interesting fact that not one of our clients 

by his own statement—steals; although everyone else in camp steals. 
Almost all our clients are persecuted—“everyone is always picking on 
me.” Invariably the client works hard, makes his own bed, and cleans 
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the cabin; but no one else does. None of ours, we are proud to say, used 
bad language; but everyone else does. We have almost never had a client 
who started a fight; you know who did. Rarely does our client have a 
problem when he comes to us, according to the most thorough statistical 
studies.” (p, 159). The successful penetration of this first line of resist- 
ance is a necessary precursor to the important work of personality re- 
organization and the learning of new patterns for resolving emotional 
conflict. 

Faced with the obvious difficulty presented by such cases, it was es- 
sential that there be some documentation and supportive evidence for 
the claims of positive therapeutic benefit from planned summer camping. 
As Polansky (43) pointed out, such research does not come easily to 
those who attempt it and problems of gaining rapport and securing ob- 
jective data are a continuous challenge to investigators. In its early 
stages, research relevant to the emotional gains from camping was pri- 
marily anecdotal and testimonial in nature. In several studies (32) (34), 
for example, campers were interviewed regarding their opinions about 
the effect of summer camp on character and personality reactions. 
Dimock and Hendry (11) sent follow-up questionnaires to parents of 
campers while Cockerill and Witmer (10) compared mother’s opinions 
of child improvement with ratings made by the clinic in which the child 
continued treatment. In some studies (1) (33) improvement in behavior 
was felt to have occurred following camp but adequate statistical basis 
for this conclusion was not available. Most experimenters were aware of 
the limited conclusions that could be drawn from their data and were 
cognizant of the shortcomings which existed in the design of their re- 
search (2) (24) (30) (39) (51) (55). The attempts, made over the 
years, to provide a definitive answer to the question of the effectiveness 
of therapeutic efforts can only be summarized as disappointing in the 
extreme. 

We will not discuss the particular difficulties encountered by each 
project, it will suffice to point out that Watson (56), one of the pioneers 
in the evaluation of personality alteration in camps, made a summary of 
research attempts to evaluate the effectiveness of psychotherapy and con- 
cluded that an adequate approach to the problem was yet to be made. 
He felt that no published report has considered all the major variables 
pertinent to this field of research; applied uniform, objective measures 
of therapeutic effectiveness at the onset and close of camp and during 
follow-up studies; made provisions for spontaneous remission by use of 
control groups; and arrived at adequate criteria of effectiveness. The 
necessary rules of evidence for assessing the results of therapy are fully 
stated by Thorne (53) and they clearly delineate the structure of an ac- 
ceptable investigation. The magnitude of the effort needed to meet these 
standards is sufficiently prohibitive to account for the lack of progress 
in this vital area of exploration. 





Perhaps, then, the most serious charge which could be leveled at 
therapeutic work in a camp setting is that it proceeds on faith and the 
energy of its supporters. Increasing pressure is being brought to bear by 
investigations such as Eysenck’s (13), which maintains that roughly 
two-thirds of any group of neurotic patients will recover or improve to a 
marked extent whether they are treated by psychotherapy or not. To be 
sure the growing demand for proof of the productiveness of therapeutic 
camping will hardly deter its expansion although it certainly will have 
the beneficial effect of stimulating a number of new assaults on these 
long-standing problems.The fresh approaches which might be uniquely 
feasible in the setting of a therapeutic camp could well furnish important 
leads in advancing the state of our knowledge. 


Summary 


In the nearly one hundred years which have elapsed since organized 
camping began, camp staffs have worked ceaselessly at the task of 
moulding American youth according to the social demands of the time. 
The nature of these demands has remained startlingly constant over a 
century as adjustment to the requirements of the civilized world has al- 
always had mental health as its base. Central changes in the philosophy 
of camping have been cqncerned, primarily, with a redefinition of the 
means to the end—an end which has varied little over time. 

The greatest single force in producing the current emphasis on the 
emotional aspects of the camping experience undeniably has been psy- 
choanalytic theory and its counterpart in dynamic psychology. In rare 
instances such theory has been applied almost unmodified, to therapy in 
a camp setting. For the rest of the camping world the impact of a 
dynamic approach to the mental life of children was felt in a more 
subtle fashion as this point of view invaded the way of thinking of the 
culture as a whole. Rather than initiating a re-orientation to the tasks 
of camping, camp staffs have found themselves in the anomalous posi- 
tion of discovering that they have been imperceptibly surrounded by it. 
Those who would most vehemently deny that they have strayed from the 
straight-and-narrow of traditional camping need only examine the daily 
concerns of camp staffs of twenty years ago to become aware of the sig- 
nificant changes which they have undergone. 

Finally, what do the future years promise? As a consequence of the 
bias of my own investment in therapeutic camping, my crystal ball is 
filled with signs of a continuing expansion of the present trend. Our 
society’s current concern with juvenile delinquency, with the nature of 
education, and with the need for better mental health has grown to a 
dimension which could not have been imagined in the past and yet will 
be surpassed in the future. It seems inevitable that trained professionals 
will be called upon to play an ever increased role in the emotional 
guidance of children and that the camp setting will be an integral part 
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of this movement. As social anxiety about meeting the emotional needs 
of our future adults increases, continued training to this end during 
the summer months will assume an even greater urgency. 
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An Interdisciplinary Therapeutic Camp 


William C. Morse 


Work with maladjusted children has made rapid strides in the last 
thirty-five years, and in many ways the development of the University 
of Michigan Fresh Air Camp epitomizes this change. Throughout this 
time the overall goal of the camp has remained constant; its aim is to 
provide assistance for boys with inadequate backgrounds. In the early 
years most of the campers were from lower socio-economic strata and, in 
keeping with the theory of the time, our efforts were directed toward 
fostering more adequate socialization for such youngsters. Social agencies 
of Metropolitan Detroit were anxious to give their urban boys what they 
considered to be a cleansing experience in the fresh air, close to nature. 
The camp operated on the then current theory that food, fun, and 
mature leadership were sufficient to develop better youthful citizens, but 
it soon became clear that many of these boys were delinquency prone, 
and some had severe emotional difficulties. To deal effectively with these 
youngsters, an overall mental hygiene philosophy, and special clinical 
services were little by little incorporated with the traditional offerings 
of camp. The final stage of our slowly changing program was a studied 
attempt to design, in a camp setting, a psychiatrically oriented diagnos- 
tic and short-term treatment facility for socially and emotionally dis- 
turbed boys. 

Many significant alterations in design accompanied this basic change 
in orientation. In place of interested volunteers, the camp now has a 
staff of counselors composed of about fifty university students who are 
registered for academic credit in a highly specialized training program 
as a part of the University of Michigan Summer Session. The present 
arrangement was accomplished by stages. In the early years counselors 
were given time off to travel twenty-five miles from camp to classes held 
on campus; then selected courses were taught in camp by university 
instructors who did the traveling; finally, university professors, who were 
in residence at the camp and responsible for its clinical program, 
initiated regular interdisciplinary seminars relevant to the clinical 
problems encountered by the counselors. In its early days the educational 
and training program was guided by the departments of educational 
psychology and sociology. Some years later participation by social work 
and psychology faculty members became a reality. At the present time 
pediatrics and physical education are represented on the staff, and child 
psychiatry contributes through extensive consultation. The most recent 
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addition to the camp design is a systematic staff program of integrated 
research on the basic problems of clinical work with children. 

From traditional camping we inherited the all-important activity 
program, the out of doors, the woods, and the animals, to say nothing of 
the mosquitoes. As our efforts changed from traditional to therapeutic 
camping it became apparent that the legacy of the camp setting was 
not without its drawbacks. A setting that was adequate for normal 
boys became a source of continuous difficulty for emotionally disturbed 
campers. When this camp was founded, the area was relatively isolated; 
now it is in the midst of private and public recreational land, and the 
problems of distressing social incidents have increased accordingly. 
Cabins set in a long row rather than in manageable clusters make for 
speedy contagion of anti-social behavior and encourage inter-cabin war- 
fare. In common with many camps, the cabins are of a one room variety. 
The advantages of such close social living are outweighed by the fact 
that disturbed children require an unusual degree of privacy from the 
group at times and may be considerably more concerned about the safety 
of their belongings. Just’as a children’s psychiatric hospital must be care- 
fully planned and must be more than a duplicate of adult facilities, so a 
therapeutic camp cannot function well with average camp facilities. 
When these physical difficulties are removed we will be able to concen- 
trate on problem behavior more generic to the child’s basic pathology. 

If buildings resist alteration, so do the idealogical patterns. Hal- 
lowed by the years, these mores tend to become sacred because of the 
security they provide. Since a therapeutic camp is a unique institution 
a great deal of experimentation is needed to develop the best practices. 
We are a camp, and as such must depend heavily on the best in camp- 
ing theory. We are a clinic and must provide many special psychological 
services. We are involved in inpatient care, and as such must meet all 
the demands of normal child care. Welding these diverse demands into a 
single operating principle has required continuous planning. 

Our treatment term is brief, and we have done a great deal of 
experimentation with effective utilization. Although each reorientation 
was a painful process, over the years we have moved from a large census 
of boys which changed every two weeks to a census of ninety who stay 
‘seven weeks. As a somewhat radical departure in a camp for disturbed 
boys, the shortage of men during the war forced us to use women as 
counselors; we have since learned they are highly adaptable in this situ- 
ation and, although there are some roles which they cannot assume, they 
are quite capable in every other respect. Since women constitute such 
a large percentage of the professional personnel in teaching and social 
work, this kind of contact with disturbed boys seems to us, now, to be a 
vital part of their preparation for their later work. In time we hope to 
extend the clinical facilities of the camp to include treatment of dis- 
turbed girls in order to meet the need for such services and to provide an 
even greater variety of training opportunities for our students. 
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Current Therapeutic Design 


We accept disturbed boys who are in treatment with various so- 
cial agencies. These agencies range from psychiatric inpatient services 
and child guidance clinics to visiting teacher and casework services. 
Our ninety campers each summer are from eight to fourteen years old 
and come from communities throughout Southern and Central Michi- 
gan; their problems run the gamut of social and emotional pathologies. 
Although we do not knowingly accept psychotic children, many of the 
boys are delinquent, some are intensely neurotic, others show fears, 
phobias, and withdrawal reactions. As a part of the procedure for selec- 
tion to attend camp, the prospective camper, his parents, his teacher, 
and his medical doctor provide us with extensive clinical information. 
All this is added to the detailed agency case histories and used to fashion 
placement and treatment plans for the summer. 


Accepting only children in treatment with a home agency means a 
partnership with the agency, in therapeutic effort, and such partner- 
ships are notoriously delicate. It is axiomatic that the agency and the 
camp must have mutual respect for each other’s efforts and an appreci- 
ation of the behavior differences which divergent settings produce. Since 
the camp is a single episode, albeit a highly compressed and intensive 
one in the course of the child’s treatment, the home agency is expected 
to retain the basic relationship with the child and to continue active work 
with his family. It is especially true that children who have never had an 
institutional experience show new patterns of behavior in camp. When 
the child is reacting primarily to a difficult home situation, he often 
appears to behave so normally in camp that parents are upset at the im- 
plication this has; when he has internalized the home conflict, some of 
his repressed impulsivity may show up in camp, much to the dismay of 
the parents, Often, too, parents expect a summer at camp to make a pro- 
found and permanent change in the child’s character structure. Parental 
reactions such as these are an integral part of the total therapeutic 
process and must be dealt with by the child’s regular agency if his sum- 
mer experience is to contribute to progress in his adjustment. Agency 
workers frequently visit camp and work jointly with camp personnel on 
the boy’s current problems in order to maintain continuity in the treat- 
ment process. 


The procedures for selecting counselors for training at the camp are 
at least as rigorous as those used to select campers. The prospective coun- 
selor is usually an advanced student majoring in psychology, sociology, 
social work, educational psychology, or special education and must be 
highly motivated to work with these particularly trying cases. Recom- 
mendations, interviews, and a battery of psychological tests are required 
of each applicant and used by us to assess his ability to perform ade- 
quately in this setting. After initial selection the diagnostic appraisal of 
each individual continues during the orientation week held at camp. The 
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accumulation of all this information i: ‘or the purpose, finally, of match- 
ing the counselors, by threes, to form effective cabin leadership. This 
cautious series of steps is fundamental to establishing a mental hygiene 
milieu since the counselors make a major contribution to the handling 
of the minute-by-minute conflicts of their charges. Perhaps no single ele- 
ment of the design of the camp is potentially as destructive to the total 
program as a counselor who is not in control of his own emotional needs. 
A high degree of self-insight is essential. 


The Camping Program 

The camping program constitutes the main ingredient of the milieu. 
This play activity is embedded in a life routine, where eating, sleeping, 
relating to peers, relating to authority figures, and the requirements of 
group living are paramount. It is in the myriad of these living situations 
that we make our approach to the child’s problems. Since few children 
come for help of their own volition there is a basic logic to this approach, 
for in close quarters problem behavior tends to get in the way of living. 
Under such continuous observation little that the child does escapes 
notice; consequently he is exposed to an intensive corrective experience 
in which each incident offers an opportunity to learn more adequate 
ways to cope with reality. To the camper, although he knows it is a 
therapeutic camp, camp is a place to have fun, and he has never had so 
many persons who were willing to devote themselves exclusively to just 
that. 

The activity program provides a balance of self-selected activity, 
cabin-group activity, and camp-wide activity. The waterfront offers its 
traditional resources with special attention devoted to overcoming fears 
and learning skills while the athletic staff arranges some highly 
organized games (baseball, football, basketball, etc.) although the major 
emphasis is on activities characterized by loose organization such as 
obstacle races, field days, and tug-of-war. There are many “tutoring” 
sessions between the “coach” and the child needing extra attention. 
Crafts range from leather and wood to clay and plaster work. Metal 
craft, model making, and painting are used in much the same fashion as 
an occupational therapy program, for expression and creativity. The 
nature program includes educational movies and exhibits, a zoo, and 
animal hunts in the woods. By far the most exciting aspect of nature to 
the boy is his own catch, be it gopher, turtle, frog, or snake. These rela- 
tionships with animals often have a deeply satisfying effect on the boy. 
These nature hikes are not always pioneer in spirit since the boys can 
see no reason for walking when there are cars about, and nature is often 
an incidental aspect of a hike to a nearby candy store or an overnight 
trip. These campers lack the ability to anticipate fun and are readily 
frustrated when faced with any inconvenience associated with ordinary 
camping. Program ennui is a real problem, sometimes infecting a whole 
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cabin. Conversely, when they become enthusiastic about a particular ac- 
tivity they ride rough-shod over schedules and conflicting plans. 

The activity program is in no sense filler or just something to keep 
the boys busy; it is considered an important vehicle for adult relation- 
ships. We consider activities as psychological tools, less understood per- 
haps than interview techniques but no less important. Furthermore, the 
gratification and personal satisfactions which permeate the program are 
the binding forces which enable us to overcome resistance. In a short- 
term program one cannot rely on deep rapport and a positive personal 
transference to make the child accessible for change. We do not expect 
him to change just because we are there to help him. We must give so 
much of ourselves that he becomes attached to the whole camp and we 
have seen many examples of this institutionalized transference taking 
place. We do not expect him to show it to us as a unilateral positive 
feeling, because as fast as we get attraction to the program (of course 
accompanied by the behavior problems which represent his pathology), 
we trade on this desire to be a part of camp. If we try to move close 
to the child too rapidly, we counterbalance his positive attachment to 
camp and fail. If we avoid working with his problem behavior we give 
only a good time, and the therapeutic implications are negligible. 

The minimum routines necessary for group living provide an under- 
lying pattern for the camp program. For example, the time for sleep, 
the flag ceremony, a short work detail, and the meals are scheduled. The 
atmosphere is relaxed, but not permissive. Behavior is tolerated but not 
condoned. Physical or psychological brutality, scapegoating, severe 
regressive and primitive behavior, gross misuse of the food situation, and 
= campaigns of adult defiance are examples of behavior beyond the lim- 

. There is no punishment but there is withdrawal of freedom in those ac- 
tivities where the child finds he cannot control himself. Limit breaking i 
handled in the most hygienic way possible, with an emphasis on the i 
namic forces producing the symptom rather than the symptom itself, 
When possible, episodes of limit breaking are handled by the counselors, 
but if this fails the camper is referred to a senior staff member, who works 
with the child individually. After diagnostic studies by staff psychologists, 
the most perplexing of these problems are referred to the consulting psy- 
chiatrist, who presents these cases in a regular training clinic attended 
by representatives of the home agency as well as the camp staff. When 
it becomes impossible to establish minimum control of acting-out through 
these means, the camper is separated from his group and more intensive 


casework applied. 
The Therapeutic Staff 


The student cabin counselors are guided and assisted by a staff of 
persons experienced in handling disturbed youth. The activity personnel 
who manage the waterfront, the overnight trips, athletics, crafts, and 
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nature are usually selected from the most able of past counselors and are 
thus well aware of the mental hygiene approach in the camp goals and 
processes. While each possesses a special area of skill, he also assists, 
along with other camp personnel, in making the overall experience of 
the children a rewarding one. The professional therapeutic team must be 
as aware of the importance of the program and sensitive to its func- 
tioning and integration in addition to having clinical ability. In this set- 
ting the psychologist, sociol vist, social worker, pediatrician, and con- 
sulting psychiatrist work in three ways: (1) They are teachers, in the 
academic sense, for the seminars. (2) They supervise the counselors. (3) 
They work directly with the children, supplementing the child care staff. 
For example, staff members may do both crisis and regular interviewing 
and some are particularly involved with group interviewing sessions. The 
psychologist concentrates on diagnostic studies while the pediatrician 
handles medical problems, psychosomatic difficulties, and drug therapy. 
Social workers play a major role in agency contacts and interviews with 
the parents when they visit the camp. 

The training program for counselors, which staff members conduct 
prior to camp, should not be equated with typical skill and indoctrina- 
tion sessions conducted by most camps. Of course we are interested in 
upgrading the activity skills both during pretraining and throughout the 
camping period, but the students are here primarily to learn the psycho- 
dynamics of childhood maladjustment. In conference with his individual 
supervisor the student is instructed in the methods of keeping daily rec- 
ords on the behavior of each child and the techniques for dealing with the 
youngsters in the daily contact they will have with them. The seminar 
classes, held almost daily, cover discussion of current problems, case 
presentations by the psychiatrist and lectures and readings on related 
theoretical material. These student seminars are planned for different 
levels of sophistication, and each student works out an individual study 
program to best meet his training needs. Finally, the clinical staff must 
see to the orientation of every adult in camp since, for example, we have 
learned from experience that personnel who prepare food are vitally im- 
portant both in terms of the tolerance they must have for the camp goals 
and for the special relationships they must have to the children. The at- 
titude of the maintenance crew to destruction is important. They must 
have an understanding of why they must replace a window screen the 
third time in a row rather than use the “teach them kids a lesson this 
time” method. The team concept includes everyone who functions in the 
setting, regardless of role. A research psychologist making observational 
studies cannot escape his other role of a mental hygiene oriented adult 
—even at the expense of data. 

We have been concerned with the historical development and cur- 
rent operation of a therapeutic camp. What can be said about the assets 
of such a facility for work with disturbed boys? 
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1. We might expect the minimal accomplishment to be a good time 
for a group of youngsters who would not otherwise have such an oppor- 
tunity. They could not fit into a normal camp without causing conster- 
nation to the other children, and the staff would soon find it necessary 
to use strong repressive handling to maintain discipline. It is interesting 
that parents will willingly send children to a camp for help because 
camping is considered “good,” while they would be unwilling to commit 
the same child for even a short period of treatment in a psychiatric set- 
ting. Since the boy, too, sees himself as a camper before he sees himself 
as a patient, a camp placement may provide needed institutional care 
with the least traumatic separation for the child. 

2. A residential center provides the opportunity for a kind of total 
diagnosis and observation denied the outpatient setting. Since the boy is 
away from provocations found in the home environment, it is possible to 
determine how much of his behavior is reactive and how much stems 
from deeper pathology. Being able to observe him with peers as well 
as a variety of adults, areas of adequate and inadequate functioning can 
be appraised. Further, his potential for change is given a thorough test. 
Diagnosis in such a setting acquires a specificity it cannot attain under 
other circumstances. A child, for example, may be tagged as a delin- 
quent but only through his specific behavior can we arrive at cues for 
treatment—cues which will have meaning to him as well as to his 
therapist. Is he delinquent only when with other delinquents? What is 
his role in this group? Does he steal from friends as well as unknowns? 
Does he try to steal from his counselors? Does he hide his acts or does 
he manage to make certain his “secret’”’ will out? When we see the regu- 
lar repetition of significant patterns of behavior we gain valuable infor- 
mation to add to material coming from traditional methods of diagnosis. 

3. The concepts of mental hygiene have been avidly sought after by 
students in recent years but, as traditionally taught, these concepts have 
remained verbal constructions without connection to needed principles 
of action. To convert ideology into action a very special training is 
needed, and professional aspiration must provide the motivation to learn. 
In a therapeutic camp the student is simultaneously exposed to practice 
as a field worker in counseling and to seminars in theory. In this com- 
bination the most theoretical is juxtaposed with the most practical and 
both are blended. There are few settings which have the needed elements 
for this style of education and fewer still which are dedicated to such an 
extensive educational effort. 

4. Finally, research in a semi-institutional camp setting is almost 
totally unexplored yet offers a potentially great return. In addition to 
the ease with which traditional measures can be gathered the unique 
opportunity for experimental manipulation of a natural living situation 
is one that is seldom available. The neclect of this vital area is slowly 
being remedied. 





These, then, are a few of the advantages peculiar to a therapeutic 
camp. Conversely, there are certain rather obvious limitations to a mul- 
tiple purpose effort such as ours. 

1. There is no question but that the fixed term of seven weeks for 
campers and eight weeks for students sets an arbitrary closing date which 
may be in conflict with the best interests of the campers and the trainees. 
For the boys the term can be shortened, if this seems useful therapeu- 
tically, but it cannot be extended. A boy may seem to be undergoing 
significant psychological growth when camp ends abruptly. At the same 
time some students may need longer training to achieve the level of per- 
formance of which they are capable. 

2. A limited term of treatment produces the problem of maintaining 
adequate liaison with the agencies. It is frequently true that the home 
agency and the residential camp see quite different aspects of the same 
child. More time for communication between camp personnel and mem- 
ber agencies is needed at all stages of this cooperative effort. The agency 
must support the progress which the child starts in camp and must 
handle the impact of the boy’s behavior on his parents. 

3. The lack of experience in the counseling staff is certainly a 
liability. Were it not for a planned arrangement of free time and careful 
supervision many students would find the training too demanding. Those 
who go into regular institutional work with children subsequent to their 
summer of camping, find the new responsibility much less difficult. Un- 
trained workers are expected to make errors, and mistakes provide the 
lever for training, but at the same time they are a limitation from the 
point of view of treatment. The training function of such an institution 
acts as a natural restriction on any goals of service to the child. 

There are other limitations, to be sure, but these are the most press- 
ing ones. They point to a much needed next development in therapeutic 
camping. This next decade should be one dedicated to. answering the 
host of questions that still plague us. The time has come for testing the 
effectiveness of new methods of short-term treatment as well as for 
evaluating the success of current techniques. 

The expanding concern with mental health increases the urgency 
of devising more effective means of selecting promising workers for train- 
ing for this difficult task. Although considerable ingenuity has been ap- 
lied to improving our approach to training students, we still are con- 
fined by traditional methods. Until we have more than armchair opinion 
about these and similar problems we are likely to continue to compound 
the errors of the past. Research must become an integral part of any en- 
lightened program of therapeutic service. 





Group Interviewing in a Camp for Disturbed Boys 


William C. Morse and David Wineman 


When a camp plays host for the summer to ninety disturbed boys 
the staff must be fully aware of the potential volatility of this group. 
Since the cabin group of seven boys and their three counselors forms the 
basic social unit of camp it is important that the individual characteristics 
of each be matched to produce maximum group harmony. The member- 
ship of each cabin is planned after a careful study of the records of the 
individual child, and particular attention is given to counselor assets 
and liabilities. Grouping is a task of major importance in therapeutic 
camping, and a number of criteria have been developed out of our year- 
to-year successes and failures. Since behavior in camp is predictable only 
to a limited extent from the agency data, even theoretical best fits pro- 
duce a group far from perfect. Even with as hygienic a grouping as we 
can attain there is no way of avoiding the emergence of the basic be- 
havioral disturbances for which the child is sent to camp. These dis- 
turbances, when they occur, are not viewed as interruptions in a smooth 
camp session. Instead they provide the raw material for helping the boys 
in their personal and social adjustment. 

The problems that appear may range from periodic minor conflicts 
to sustained and painful disruptions which threaten to disintegrate the 
group. Since the staff aim is to maintain the group as an intact and 
relatively peaceful social unit, and since many of the individual person- 
ality difficulties appear most sharply when confronted with the chal- 
lenges of group living, much time is spent in emergency interview ses- 
sions with the cabin groups. We have found that these interviews have 
been most effectively conducted by a staff member who embodies both 
administrative and therapeutic responsibility. 

Naturally each group session runs its own course over a period of 
forty-five minutes to two hours and great flexibility must be used in 
working each one through. Frequently such sessions open in a gentle 
fashion by some searching for “Why are we here?” This phase of the 
group interview is soon abandoned by the campers as it becomes clear 
that they must get at the basic difficulty before they return to other 
camp activities.’ A second natural stage of the session is likely to run 
to ventilation and catharsis—sometimes germane to the problem, very 


* Except for pressing emergencies we are careful to avoid substituting a group 
session for highly valued activity such as swimming, eating, or movies. In this way 
the group energy is not diverted against the staff and away from the central 
problem of their inability to live with one another. 
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often irrelevant escapism. As anxiety increases a varying administration 
of permissiveness and control is needed to prevent this phase of the 
session from becoming disorganized and hysterical. As in individual inter- 
views, tempers vary, blocks are frequent, vital material may rush out or 
be repressed. The process may shuffle back and forth between group 
and individual case histories. 

To usher in the third phase of the session it is necessary for the 
therapist to select out significant and usable material which will provide 
a focus for the group. It is possible to make something of a rough classi- 
fication of the various foci which can emerge out of such interviews, 
comprising, in effect, a summary of the functions of the group interview. 
Thus, the interview may provide a setting for: 

1. Clarifying confused issues of social reality. 

2. Helping the group to develop skills for both admitting and cop- 

ing with guilt. 

3. Breaking through individual and group alibi mechanisms which 

protect them from recognition of their impulsivity and asocial 

behavior. 

4. Interpreting mental content, either of a group or individual 

nature, with the goal of specific insight into psychic problems. 

5. Ventilation of individual and group emotion. 

6. Recognition that problems are common to all, and mutual identi- 

fication fostered by group discussion of these difficulties. 

7. Freeing and strengthening of healthy group and self images 

which have been undermined by the current conflicts. 

These descriptive categories tend to be separated less clearly in 
practice than on paper but they provide a convenient schematization for 
selecting the theme of the third phase of the group session. Thus, for 
example, when a group has been aggressively exploiting a counselor 
and taking refuge behind a welter of self-justification such as “this is a 
lousy dump anyway and she’s an old bag who doesn’t want us to have 
fun because she hates us,” the group interview had better address itself 
to “breaking through the individual and group alibi mechanisms” from 
which such a distortion is fabricated. This means that priority must be 
given to the task of having them see that their argument about the 
camp and the attitude of the counselor is, in their own language, “strictly 
screw-ball” and only exists so that they can continue to “goof off.” 

In individual therapy certain processes within the client are crucial 
for the interview, e.g., his own value system, the degree to which he is 
reality oriented, his ability to form relationships, etc. In the same way 
the fate of the group interview is geared to certain vital group processes. 
Among these are the following: 

1. The prevailing group code. 

2. The degree of group cohesiveness. 

3. The interaction patterns between subgroups, or cliques of indi- 

vidual members in the group. 
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4. The interaction patterns between the child leader and the group. 
5. The power distributions in the group. 


6. The degree to which individual case histories are compatible with 
each other. 


7. The degree to which group roles (leader, scapegoat, clown, iso- 

late, etc.) are established. 

The group interview must show considerable selectivity regarding which 
of the group processes is to be manipulated. This list serves us primarily 
as.a reminder of the complexity of the situation we face so we do not 
err‘in the direction of over-simplification. 

As with any therapeutic tool, there are certain clinical cautions 
that should be followed in the application of the group interview. These 
can be divided roughly into two groups: 

1. those contingent on the need for psychological protection for 


the individual, and 


2. those governed by the need for group psychological hygiene.* 


Maintaining an adequate balance between the two is the most difficult 
and perplexing aspect of group interviewing. Since group disintegration 
often comes into the open with a rush most interviews are emergency 
measures which have not had the benefit of careful, logical planning. 
Split-second diagnostic and therapeutic decisions must be made, and 
here there seems to be no substitute for lengthy clinical experience in 
interviewing groups of disturbed boys. For the interviewer the group 
interview offers a microcosm of the group’s social organization, its 
healthy processes, and its pathology. These interviews, plus individual 
casework and various group management strategies, form a therapeutic 
design which can balance off the contesting forces at work within the 
children so that they may have a pleasurable summer camping experi- 
ence which contributes to their psychological growth. 


Let us turn to a sample of a group interview at the Fresh Air Camp. 
Although in dialogue form, this is not a transcript of an interview. It is 
a post-situational recall of the essential material. It is very much con- 
densed, since the particular interview ran about one and one-half hours, 
but many of the expressions are verbatim and we feel the style itself con- 
tains few, if any, distortions. The group represented in this interview 
were senior boys between the ages of twelve and fourteen. The following 
member by member thumbnail! sketch may serve to identify them suf- 
ficiently to clarify the dialogue. 

Tony: leader of the group—a slick, manipulative delinquent—detention 
home background—has a well-oiled, pleasant manner with adults except 


*It is important to note that it is often difficult to know where our practice 
and thinking begins and the theories and observations of Fritz Redl end. Associa- 
tion with him over a period of years has made us acutely aware that we owe him 
a theoretical debt but (since he is unconcerned about our I.0.U.’s) we are unable 
to specify the amount. We are sure the debt is greater than we realize. 
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in moments of sudden negative rapport—can exert positive effect on the 
group when motivated to do so. . 


Rusty: overtly aggressive—a bully—distrustful—Tony’s lieutenant—kighly 
dependent upon him—at rare times betrays an almost infantile need for 
adult attention and affection which is usually under very expert con- 
cealment. 


Jim: sole Negro in the group—detention home background—dangerously 
violent during outburst of rage—sadistic—once, before camp, beat a 
younger boy so badly with a lead pipe that he had to be hospitalized. 
In the cabin he is teased and scapegoated by Tony and Rusty; he in 
turn vents his fury on weaker members of the group. 


“Ears”: so called by the group because of the large size of the members 
referred to—ironically enough he has developed an ear infection, carry- 
ing around huge wads of cotton which he has stuffed in them—a com- 
pulsive stealer—dependent and insecure—he tries to avoid aggressive 
situations—scapegoated by Tony and Rusty when they are not attacking 
Jim. 


Howie: a reserved, truculent boy—plays the role of an isolate in the group 
—jealous of Rusty’s lieutenancy to, and intimacy with, Tony. 


Chuck: an infantile, inept kid—the group stooge. Two other quiet boys 
who, together with Chuck and Ears, form a more subdued group in the 
cabin. As a group they are frequently scapegoated by Tony, Rusty, and Jim. 

From these descriptions the reader can make an accurate guess 
about the nature of the problem facing this group. By the second week 
in camp the group is becoming progressively more disturbed because of 
Tony’s corrupt leadership. Neighboring cabins are disturbed by the 
depredations of Tony and Rusty; these two, however, finagle events so 
that their innocent cabin-mates are the ones subjected to reprisal by the 
enraged victim. Due to progressive needling from Tony and Rusty, Jim 
has had severe blowups in which he recklessly tries to maim less powerful 
group members, such as Ears, with whatever weapon is at hand. As 
the group disturbance gains momentum the staff is alert for the appear- 
ance of a fresh incident which might serve as a basis for a group inter- 
view. 

It should be emphasized that waiting for a typical episode which 
the group interview will seek to exploit is a deliberate strategy. It is not 
enough simply to know the general tenor and shape of group action in 
a cabin. The utmost concreteness and temporal immediacy is necessary 
or else the alibi experts in the group will quickly seize the opportunity 
to accuse you of being a fussy autocrat who wants only to bore them 
with discussion. If you say, “Yesterday there was some trouble,” this 
is not enough. “Well what the hell are you talking about that for? 
Christ, that’s over. Let’s get outa this goddam joint,” will inevitably 
greet you. And even the most miserably scapegoated and protection- 
hungry member of the group will be swayed by this lure and chime in, 
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echoing, “Yeh, let’s get out of here,” turning his energies toward gaining 

acceptance from his tormentor by joining in the attack on the adult. 

In this case an incident soon made its appearance. Before supper, 
between the time they come out of swimming and the actual serving of 
the meal (about 45 minutes), Jim has had one of his sadistic temper out- 
bursts against Ears, cutting him by hurling a chunk of plaster at him. We 
learn from the counselor that during most of the day Tony and Rusty have 
been needling Jim. A contagious wave of unrest and impulsivity has spread 
even to the quiet youngsters in the group. Tony and Rusty are riding 
high on the crest of this choppy sea, finding it amenable to both their 
tastes and talents. 

An interview is held in the evening after supper, the injury to Ears 
having been reported to the main lodge. The interview proceeds as fol- 
lows: 

Discussion Leader: I called you guys together so we could talk over some 
of the things that are happening in the cabin. Today, for instance, there 
has been a lot of wild stuff and Ears * got hurt. 

Tony: (immediately assuming the role as group spokesman) Yeh, Ears 
here got hurt, didn’t you, Ears? 

Ears: (excitedly) I’m sitting on my bunk reading a comic book and this 
boy (pointing to Jim) starts foolin’ around. 

Tony: That's right. 

Jim: (heatedly) Yeh, goddamit, them two bastards are always fussing 
around with me (indicating, of course, Tony and Rusty). 

Discussion Leader: What do you mean, Jim, fooling around with you? 
What do they do? 

Jim: Rusty started with me when we were in the boat—shoving me and 
grabbing my line and trying to throw my bait away. I ain’t gonna take 
that, so I shoved back and then he beat the hell outa me. Boy, if they get 
my temper up I'll grind them so full of holes that they'll look like they 
was put through a sawmill. 

Discussion Leader: How about it, Rusty? 

Rusty: I don’t have to say a goddamn thing. 

Discussion Leader: Look, you guys have got almost three more weeks out 
here at camp. The way things are going now, I don’t think you can live 
with each other that long without working out some of the things that 
are bothering you. 

Let us take our first brief recess from the interview at this point. The 
discussion leader is stressing as vividly as possible an elemental piece of 
social reality. In their present state of tension this has yet to penetrate 
the group’s awareness. The keynote for the meeting is set: to survive to- 
gether for the next three weeks we have to get down to the business of 
working out gur problems. Let’s return to our meeting and observe 
the impact of this on Rusty’s defiant, clam-up mechanism. 


* The discussion leader never refers to the camper as “Ears” although it is 
printed here for purposes of easy identification. 
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Rusty: Well, that S.O.B. (pointing to Jim) doesn’t have to insult me. 

Discussion Leader: How does he insult you? 

Rusty: (smiling in embarrassment) He keeps calling me “stale crusty.” 

Jim: (in great indignation) Oh, you bastard, how ’bout when Tony calls 
you that? I don’t see you smacking him around and he even tells other 
guys to do it. 

Discussion Leader: How about that, Rusty? 

Rusty: I can let whoever I want to call me that. I don’t have to take it 
from Jim though. 

Discussion Leader: 1 don’t mean that part of it. I agree with that. But 
how about the other thing that Jim said, that about Tony egging on 
the other guys to call you stale-crusty and then you turning around and 
pounding them for it? 

Tony: I suppose you’re gonna tell us what we can say or not! Did you 

ever hear of freedom of speech? 
Here we see Tony suddenly taking up the defense. For, trained as he is 
in the logic of group behavior, as befits a good delinquent leader, he 
sees the interviewer's last statement for what it is—a beginning attack 
on his manipulation of the group power structure. 

Discussion Leader: I'm only asking Rusty how he squares it with him- 
self to pound other guys for what you seem to put them up to. 

This is a feint by the discussion leader which has a double strategic 
purpose. It alludes to Tony’s petty Machiavellianism while it confronts 
Rusty with something of a value issue: is it right to vent on other guys 
a fury which is really inspired by Tony? But Tony, not Rusty, carries 
on the counter-attack with a swift change in tactics. 

Tony: (with menacing facial leers and yet, with a hint of childlike in- 
dignation) Listen—I have moods. When I was in the detention home 
I talked to the psychiatrist about them but I don’t have to talk to you 
about them, see. And when I have moods I do what I want, see! 

Here we are beginning to obtain a picture of Tony’s rationale. He is 
a sick guy—certified as such by no less an authority than the psychiatrist 
at the detention home. And he maneuvers himself away from guilt about 
his acts as nimbly as he maneuvers the group into doing what he wishes. 
He fights fire with fire. In this case the admission of sickness is turned 
against the clinical invaders. When he has moods he can do what he 
wants. And now, let us watch Rusty, who having been cued in by Tony, 
springs alertly into the breech. 

Rusty: Goddamit! He has moods and I have a brother who pounds hell 
outa me at home and I’m not gonna take anything from anybody out 
here. And I told it all to a visiting teacher at my school, whatever that 
bag’s name is, and I don’t have to talk about it out here and I’m not. 

Jim: (with a fine sarcastic fury) Oh, sure. HE (pointing to Tony) has 
moods and HE (designating Rusty) has a brother who beats hell out of 
him so he turns around and beats hell outa me and around and around 
we go and where does that leave me? 
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Now we have one of the fascinating spectacles of the group inter- 
view. Here are these three tough, anti-verbal, casework-hardened young- 
sters one after another spitting out vital case history information. They 
don’t want to talk, least of all about themselves, but even when they use 
their case histories to defeat our clinical effort, as Tony and Rusty are 
doing, they bring a valuable piece of grist to our clinical mill. They con- 
front us with the spectacle of their case histories clashing with one another. 
The scene they draw for themselves (better than a trained therapist 
could) can now be turned into a tool for surgery on their group pathology. 
Let’s return to Jim, who, having so acidly etched out for us his plight in 
the pincer of Tony’s moods and Rusty’s brother hatred, waits sardonically 
for the discussion leader to reply. 

Discussion Leader: O.K. Jim, you’re a good psychiatrist when it comes to 
Tony and Rusty, let’s see what you can do about yourself. Whom do 
you turn around and pound? 

Jim: (who knows his Fifth Amendment as well as the next one) I don’t 
have to talk a damn word. 

Discussion Leader: Yes, Jim, but how did the trouble start with Ears to- 
day? 

Ears: Yeh, ask him, ask him. All I’m doing is reading my comic and this 
guy Jim starts climbing up on my bunk and yanking at my feet and 
yelling, “Hey Ears!” And when I say please get off and he don’t, I push 
him and then he blows his top and starts heaving around and I get hit. 

Discussion Leader: Isn't that part of the answer of where you’re left, Jim? 
You turn around and pound Ears. 

Jim: (angrily) Well, ’'m not gonna take it from those bastards. 

With this resistive remark Jim shows that he has understood our 
interpretive maneuver designed to clarify the chain of aggression between 
Tony, Rusty, himself, and Ears. What we will have to try to show him is 
that just as he shouldn’t take it from them, he has a certain moral blind- 
ness in taking it out on Ears. This will be, perhaps, the topic of some of 
the post group-interview case work sessions we will have. 

The interview continues: 

Discussion Leader: How about the stale-crusty crack? 

Howie: Aw, hell, Tony started that this morning. 

Discussion Leader: How about it, Tony? 

Tony: (refuses to comment). The other group members look at Tony 
and remain silent. 

Discussion Leader: All the guys here seem to want to stay in good with 
you, Tony. They won’t say anything. 

Tony: (jeeringly) Because they’re my friends, that’s why. 

Discussion Leader: Well, Tony, I think that’s swell, but it also seems like 
it’s part of the trouble too. Let me tell you how it looks to me from 
what you have been saying. The guys like you; they want you to like 
them. O.K., then you have moods. Why you have them I don’t know. 
But when you have them, for some reason you seem to get kind of 
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mean. You have learned how to make guys fight with each other to 
stay in good with you. I guess when you have these mean moods you 
want them to do that. 

Tony: Who do you think you are, a psychiatrist or something? Hey, let’s 
call him psycho, guys. 
The interpretation threatens Tony. No leader wants his own psychol- 
ogy to be clearly understood by his submissive following. So what he does 
is to try to defame the discussion leader. For who is more to be feared 
and despised by the acting-out delinquent than a psychiatrist? Tony’s 
subtle yet clear challenge to the group is: “Going to believe what he says 
—this imitation psycho?” It is now clearly the time to anoint Tony’s 
wound and to take the pressure off while we simultaneously summarize 
the group problem as this part of the group interview has highlighted it: 
Discussion Leader: Look, Tony—this is not pleasant. I don’t blame you 
for being a little sore. But let’s be reasonable. It seems that you have 
a problem that we are going to have to work out if the guys in the 
cabin, including you, are going to have a decent time in camp. And 
you're not the only one with a problem either. Rusty here has a brother 
that pounds him so he is ramming around looking for a fight. Jim has 
a bad temper and he’d knock somebody silly if he wasn’t stopped when 
he blows his top. Each guy is handing it out to another guy who either 
doesn’t like to fight or who can’t fight so well. Certainly you three guys 
—Tony, Rusty, and Jim—are going to have to work on that. Can any- 
body tell me why Ears has to take it from Jim, or Jim from Rusty, or 
Rusty be teased into fighting by Tony? (no group comment) 

Discussion Leader: My suggestion would be to talk it over with your 
counselor and also with some of the special people we have out here 
to help with your problems (here the casework staff, whom they all 
know, are specified). Anytime you want to get together again as a 
group I’ll be glad to talk to you. 

We have tried to illustrate, through a synopsis of one type of group 
session at the Fresh Air Camp, the role of the group interview in the 
clinical management of the kind of boys who comprise a significant per- 
centage of our clientele. Children with different pathologies of course 
react much differently than this group did. Some are quiet, some anxious 
and guilty. Some of the older boys seem to develop a fascination for the 
“round table” and ask for sessions on their own. There are times too 
when skilled adult leadership is needed to manage the intensity of emo- 
tional outbursts during the sessions. Seen in terms of the total clinical 
design of the camp, the group interview emerges as a valuable tool in 
coping with the problems these youngsters bring with them to the camp 
setting. It is seen as serving a variety of functions and as utilizing various 
processes that are specific to the group psychological scene. These proc- 
esses serve to concretize individual pathologies which may become 
sources of conflict for the group. While it is a valuable tool, the group 
interview is still only one of many strategies that must be woven closely 
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together for the most efficient clinical action against the pathology in 
these children. The most important aids to group interviewing are the 
followup by individual casework and the counselor handling of these 
issues when they arise again. The group interview seems to pave the 
way for an easy entré to these problems on future occasions, and the 
campers seem willing to use material from these meetings as a starting 
point for further discussion. 

It should be recalled that each group session, and series of sessions 
with the same cabin, has its own characteristics. With the eight-year olds 
it is difficult to produce any problem-solving pattern while with the ten- 
and eleven-year olds there is discernible movement, during the session, 
from savage attack to workable solution. We are currently studying tape 
recordings of these group sessions to gain a fuller understanding of the 
shifting dynamics of the group in this situation. A particularly interest- 
ing phenomenon we have observed is the shift in content in the inter- 
views following the discussion leader’s understanding acceptance of 
guilt-producing behavior on the part of the boys. Hostility and tension 
seem to melt, and the campers reveal real empathy when, out of concern 
over the meaning of their own behavior, they discuss individual and group 
needs and problems. More needs to be known about how these defenses 
are penetrated and of the subsequent effect of such sessions on the group 
life. 





The Therapeutic Use of 
Social Isolation in a Camp for Ego-Disturbed Boys 


William C. Morse and David Wineman * 


Experienced workers are aware that the social management of a 
large group of ego-disturbed boys is difficult at best. The orientation of 
the staff of the University of Michigan Fresh Air Camp is fairly clear cut 
in regard to this task. We attempt always to accept the child. There is 
no physical punishment, mental cruelty, vindictiveness, or sadistic use of 
the group against those who break the limits. Privileges are withdrawn 
only when absolutely necessary in the interest of individual and group 
safety. In general, this provides a permissive milieu designed to give the 
individual maximum freedom. So that this permissiveness does not sug- 
gest anarchy, two points must be made. First, any social cosmos requires 
certain routines. For example, we all eat at a common time; boats and 
certain equipment must be shared; one cannot go swimming whenever 
and however one’s impulses suggest. Even with camp scheduling cut to a 
minimum, the child may view the resulting amount of social regimenta- 
tion as best approximating that of a prison. 

A second restriction on permissiveness is the limit we set of toler- 
able social interaction. While a child is not punished for what he does, 
certain behavior, such as extensive physical or mental scapegoating, the 
acting out of aggressive sexual impulses, or similar attacks on another 
human being, cannot be condoned. The staff, of course, is conditioned to 
take extensive abuse, but there are limits to what can be safely permitted 
for the children’s sake. Violent attempts to usurp the leader’s role, 
rioteering, and sudden rushes of uncontrolled impulse are samples of be- 
havior which threaten the very existence of the institution. 

We are left then with some children who cannot accept the minimal 
limits, children whose behavior cannot be reduced to a tolerable level 
by individual casework, intensive diagnostic study, extended time in 
group sessions, and program planning. Certain children, of course, are so 
constituted as to exploit the permissive atmosphere, seeing in the freedom 
—license; and in the lack of punitiveness—softness. Every institution has 
the seeming incorrigible, and somewhere near five per cent of our chil- 
dren force our hand in this respect. These cases become the acid test of 
any mental hygiene ideology. 

In general, this problem of “hard core” cases is avoided in discus- 


* Not responsible for this paper, but active in working on this problem, were 
Walter A. Zach and Selma Fraiberg. 
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sions of methodology. Often agencies exclude such clientele as unwork- 
able or practice various types of separation and social isolation ranging 
all the way from bread-and-water and the darkrom to the “quiet room” 
in more psychiatrically oriented settings. From clinical workers, there is 
often an implied apology—“this is not therapy, but it is necessary.” Even 
in handling manic outbursts and rage tantrums it has seemed to us that 
the child should not be abandoned to his solitary devices but rather that 
the outburst itself furnishes the raw material for important therapeutic 
work. The aggressive and anti-social nature of the child’s action tends to 
obscure the essential fact that it is symptomatic behavior; a violent symp- 
tom which requires an extra measure of support and interpretation 
rather than withdrawal of therapeutic effort. 

In the clinical sample of children to which we refer we deal with 
an impulsive character structure in which the ego has become especially 
skillful in defending itself against the implications of its own conscience 
and against many of the values of the outside world. The deviousness 
with which such egos can twist and turn psychologically to avoid re- 
sponsibility for these impulse explosions is an important barrier to ef- 
fective communication about the symptom itself. Based on observations 
at Pioneer House, the Detroit Group Project, and Camp Chief Noon- 
day, Fritz Red] has described the ego machinery involved in this skilled 
warfare against social values. Redl, too, has stressed the principle that 
customary interview techniques, applicable to the classically neurotic 
child, have to be drastically modified to cope with the “alibi skills” of 
this group. The application of modified interview techniques within the 
framework of an emergency social isolation comprises the focal point of 
this paper. Because we are well aware that the term “isolation” has such 
untherapeutic connotations, it is particularly important to go into some 
detail about the method of introducing the child to the experience. 

The isolation experience takes shape in the following ways. As the 
tempo of disturbed behavior increases, and it becomes clear that the 
child will have to be removed from his group, some recent and savage 
incidents of disturbed behavior are selected as the basis for the pre-isola- 
tion interview.” In a meeting with a senior therapist the child is con- 
fronted by the history of his behavior difficulties in camp; each incident 
is reviewed in detail, including the attempts to help him; the destruc- 
tiveness of his behavior to the group and camp at large is outlined. This 
meeting has none of the characteristics of a high tribunal sitting in 
solemn judgment, it tends rather to be a sympathetic discussion of what 


*>Much could be said about the number and type of interviews that have 
preceded the pre-isolation. interview. We would like to stress, however, that such 
interviewing has attempted to help the child achieve release of some tensions 
through ventilation of feeling and through providing him with a special sympa- 
thetic and understanding adult friend (the case worker) who is not identified too 
heavily with the reality issues of group life at camp. At this point these attempts 
have failed because of the basically impulsive orientation of the child and his 
agility at warding off feelings of anxiety and guilt. 
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has come to be a problem of such dimension that for the sake of the camp 
the child’s behavior can no longer be permitted. Following this he is con- 
fronted with the necessity of being separated from his group until we 
have had a chance to work out his problems. Since camp is an open set- 
ting, this takes on the nature of a forced choice. He has to choose volun- 
tary separation from the group as the last remaining alternative to leav- 
ing camp. It is rare that a boy chooses to leave camp. We try to convey 
to him the necessity of knowing more about the causes of his behavior in 
order to help him acquire the control necessary for a return to his 
group. The point is repeatedly stressed that this separation has become 
necessary because contact with the rest of the group and/or the leader 
under ordinary conditions of camp routine has been too difficult for both 
him and the group. Assurance is given that he will retain full participa- 
tion in camp activities with the exception of contact with other children 
—particularly his own cabin group. He will live in a cabin with a special 
counselor and set up his own activity schedule. He is told that one of the 
case work staff members will discuss his current difficulties with him 
several times a day and that the return to his cabin group on a trial 
basis depends upon the progress he makes in understanding himself and 
in stabilizing his system of ego-controls. If the camper is willing to go 
along with this plan without excessive resentment and hostility then the 
isolation process is instituted. He is moved from his cabin, helped to 
establish himself in the isolation cabin, and a case work person works out 
his activity program for the next twenty-four hours. Most children are 
separated for two or three days. 

We try to convey the main ingredients of isolation to the child as 
follows: 

1. No one is angry with you. 

You are not left to nurse your case history alone. A staff of trained 
specialists whom you have gotten to know by their first names (and by 
many others that you have called them!) will be with you from the mo- 
ment you step out of the group. They will want to help you to get back 
to your cabin as a full group member if they possibly can. 

2. Your gratifications in camp are fully insured. 

You will swim, have crafts, do everything the other guys are doing. 
You will eat from the same menu, from the same kitchen. 

3. Wewant you to try to figure out what is wrong. 

Your current problems are so pressing that we cannot let you re- 
main with the other kids for a while. We have to help you find some 
socially more appropriate means of handling your conflicts. 

The reality of the camp situation has forced us to isolate a child on 
the grounds of sheer group and leadership survival. This necessity has 
provided us with a valuable clinical challenge—a challenge that is usu- 
ally, but erroneously, deleted from the therapeutic process. We are not 
so naive as to think that all children perceive us in a benign way at this 
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time, but we try our best to avoid having them perceive this cooperative 
action as a basis for persecutory feelings and further resentment. 

Let us turn to the case of “Doc” to illustrate the process of thera- 
peutic isolation. Doc, eleven, has been the leader of his cabin group 
from the very first day of camp. His chronic defiance and hostility 
toward the adult leadership has so infected the group that on an over- 
night camping trip, as a consequence of his crafty engineering, two boys 
have taken a boat out into the middle of the lake and a situation, with 
the danger of a drowning, occurs. Although Doc usually shows intense 

, brutality against other children it is flavored with a sang-froid and the 
“fluent use of logic in defense of himself. Once, when he hurled a large 
rock which hit the skull of a helpless cabin mate, hours of patient, 
punishment-exempt interviewing failed to produce anything else but, 
“What do you mean I threw it at him? I threw it over a little hill. Can’t 
a guy even throw little stones? He was just standing over the top line 
of the hill on the other side. I couldn’t see him. Can I help it if he was 
there? But the bastard had it coming anyway, so I’m glad it happened.” 
After many futile attempts to help Doc to live peacefully in the 
group, we have no choice but to remove him on the grounds of minimum 
psychological and physical group safety. During the pre-isolation inter- 
view, he keeps his hat pulled down over his eyes, speaks, if at all, in 
monosyllables, but indicates that he would rather accept isolation than 
go home. Altogether, Doc is in isolation for three days and two nights, 
returning to his cabin on the evening of the third night. Our first isola- 
tion interviews find him nursing a real grudge. For no matter how care- 
fully we have built up to the isolation experience the very nature of his 
alibi system, through which he always screens his own behavior, pre- 
disposes him to regard this as a special piece of meanness on the part 
of the adult world. In the interview of the first day, we find this going on: 
Doc: Yeh, me . . . I’m out here but those other bastards are in the cabin 
... What did I do worse than them? 
Caseworker: It’s tough to be out here alone but do you really think that 
it’s like you say? You didn’t do anything? 
Doc: Sure I did some stuff, but they all did everything like I did. 
Caseworker: Then why do you think you had to leave the cabin? 
Doc: Because them damn counselors don’t like me, that’s all. 
Caseworker: What makes you think they don’t like you? 
Doc: Because they’re squealers, that’s all... Always running to Bill (camp 
director). Why can’t they take care of stuff themselves? 
Caseworker: Take care of what stuff? 
Doc: (realizing that he has trapped himself in a contradiction) Nothing. 
I didn’t do anything special. They don’t like me. 
Caseworker: Well, T'll have to ask you again why you say that. 
Doc: Because they squeal. 
Caseworker: About what? 





Doc: Nothing . . . That’s just it. We don’t do nothin’ but they squeal. 

Caseworker: No counselor in this camp gets excited about just “nothin’!” 
There must have been something serious going on. Why do you call it 
squealing? Should the counselors let you break the few rules we have 
around here? What should they do when you refuse to stop? 

Doc: Aw, hell. 

Caseworker: Look, Doc. First you say they don’t like you and then when 
I ask you why you say because they squeal on you. Then when I say 
squeal about what, you deny there was anything to squeal about and 
go back to saying, they don’t like you. 

And so it goes, on and on, for perhaps a half dozen interviews of the 
first day and a half. Doc tries to deny his own behavior and the case- 
worker, although commiserating with him because of his plight, has to 
keep a certain steadfastness in pointing up the reality in each situation 
discussed. The caseworker finds it necessary to stress contradiction and 
shifts-in-story until finally it comes out clearly that Doc has been “mean.” 
And, typically enough, even as this admission emerges a new alibi is 
born. When Doc finally admits to responsibility for some misbehavior 
he tries to excuse it with a whole new line of argument. In this case he 
feels his action are justified since “the damn counselors never let us 
have any fun.” Here we can observe that Doc’s alibi scheme is beginning 
to crumble. He admits more open misbehavior but tries to ward off 
responsibility in a rather confuseg accusation that his counselors are 
not providing him with sufficient fun. His admission itself is a prized 
concession, for once he makes it we can proceed to examine his rationali- 
zations in terms of their reality and to confront him with his own view of 
the world. Having eliminated “no fun” as a source of Doc’s disturbed 
behavior (and counselors are too clearly on the side of fun for the child 
to mount a satisfactory offensive against this perception) we probe 
further for the basis of his angry actions. Soon he introduces a pre- 
viously unmentioned incident: 

Doc: Ronnie and me found a box marked Kotex down by the rubbish 
heap. So Ronnie said, “Let’s take it to the counselor and ask her what 
it’s for.” So we did and then she told us, so we asked her more questions 
about sex. She shouldn’t have told us. 

Caseworker: Let’s go back a minute, Doc. Whose idea was it to ask her? 

Doc: Mine and Ronnie’s. 

Caseworker: Why did you think to ask her? 

Doc: Because we wanted to know what the word meant. 

Caseworker: You mean you didn’t know? 

Doc: We knew, I guess, but we wanted to tease her. Just to fool her into 
talking about it. 

Caseworker: And that’s how it started, huh? She did tell you and you 
guys got all excited and since then Ronnie and the whole group have 
been making these sexy comments to each other. 


Doc: Yeh. 
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Caseworker: Tell me, Doc, why are you angry at the counselors about it? 

Doc: Because they shouldn’t have told us, that’s all. It was none of our 
business. We didn’t want to know. 

Caseworker: I wonder if that’s so. You did know what it was about, as 
you said a minute ago. Isn’t it the other way around? In one way you 
did want her to talk about it. Then you got upset when she did and 
got sore at the counselor. 

Doc: That’s right. 

Caseworker: But you pretend it’s because the activity program is no 
fun and you use this for revenge on the counselors. Isn’t that it, Doc? 
Doc: Yeh. 

Caseworker: Well, I wonder how fair that is. You fool the counselor into 
thinking you want some sex information. Then you get mad at her for 
giving it to you. 

Doc: I guess so. 

And so we have extracted at least one element from all of this 
which can be tied into the upsurge of impulsivity with which Doc has 
been bombarding the counselors—his own stirred-up feelings about sex 
and his relationship to the female counselor. We know from his case 
history material that Doc is in considerable conflict about his own 
mother’s promiscuity and we can judge that this concern is being trans- 
ferred, almost intact, to the female counselor. A separate problem 
is how such situations should be handled by the counselor. Obviously 
the woman counselor handled it poorly here. 

In succeeding interviews of this day, his last in isolation, Doc is 
given a chance to ventilate more of the fantasies around his mother’s 
promiscuity and his response to women in general. We do not push in 
the direction of exploring Doc’s own Oedipal conflict, which appears 
to be behind these fantasies. We do not feel that his ego can tolerate 
this deep interpretation of his own case history. We de-emphasize this 
in favor of discussing the ego mechanism that has made life impossible 
in the group to begin with: “Because you are upset about these things 
which come into your mind, perhaps that’s when you go on a tear. And 
you don’t mind going on a tear, you get a lot of fun and excitment from 
it. In fact, that has been your particular program all through camp 
to date.” Of course it takes considerable time and effort to communicate 
this interpretation fully to the child. 

Now we feel that Doc may be tried back in the group, for through 
this intensive interviewing we have built up an interpretational bridge 
that can be reinforced if his acting-out starts again. Actually, with Doc 
as well as other isolatees who return to their groups, we find this to be 
a rough truism: in future emergency situations we can cut through the 
alibi network much faster and get down to issues about what is bothering 
them because we have the isolation history behind us. When the usual 
smoke screen of innocence starts we can say, “Oh, come on, Doc, we 
went through that when you were separated from the group. Come on 
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now, how was it really? And usually the youngster will respond with 
greatly diminished resistance toward self-exposure—more than could 
be expected before the isolation experience. Not only have we cut 
through many of his alibi skills but the intensive contact with a staff 
member, while isolated, has furthered the rapport we need to get past 
his first line of defense. 

Isolation, as we employ it, is not created to provide an interview 
setting in which to challenge the defenses of a particularly troublesome 
child. It is a drastic emergency measure, taken to prevent serious 
psychological damage to the child and to his group. The alternative 
to this is to remove the child from camp and, in essence, declare him 
beyond the pale of our therapeutic help. Removal from the group, 
while remaining in camp, offers many unique potentialities for clinical 
exploitation, and these add their weight to the attempt to help the child 
cope with his problems at this particular time in his life. Not the least 
of these elements, we are frank to admit, is the libidinal shock to the 
child of isolation itself. Although we are faithful to the principle of 
acceptance of the child and protection of his needs for gratification, 
we cannot close our eyes to the impact of this maneuver in producing 
what Slavson has termed “social hunger.” This shock creates anxiety. 
We are there to help the child meet this anxiety but also to use its ego 
loosening effects at the same time. Above all, isolation requires that 
the child accept the responsibility for, and consequences of, his actions 
without reinforcement of his usual escape mechanisms. 

We would insist here on the most specific clinical cautions against 
generalizing this approach for all cases of incorrigibility, impulse 
neurosis, etc. In our camp practice we have come to recognize that 
there are many diagnostic groups in which impulsiveness may be the 
central theme and yet the use of isolation would be a severe violation 
of sound clinical handling. These categories include: 

1. The pre-psychotic child whose impulsiveness represents a com- 

plete disintegration of ego control. 

2. The paranoid child whose projective style of defense is actually 

held together by a closed system of misinterpretation of reality. 

3. The hysterically infantile child whose impulsiveness may repre- 

sent the need for tremendous affectional support from the adult. 

4. The brain-injured child who might be tractable in the one- 

to-one relationship of isolation yet unable to control his later 

response to group stimulation. 

On the other side of the ledger, we could say that these interview 
techniques need not be confined to children in isolation. Generally speak- 
ing, they are effective with the impulse-dedicated delinquent who seems 
to have erected an impenetrable set of defenses against awareness of 
anxiety or guilt about his behavior. We have found that this more di- 
rective, challenging style, in combination with other clinical strategies, 
gives us access to the delinquent’s inner life so that some change in 
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behavior can result. Also, since the majority of these delinquent boys 
nurture their defenses with group support, removal from the group and 
eventual individuation of his ego from the others becomes essential. 
Surrounded by the peers with whom he has a strong identification he 
can easily avoid being confronted with the reality of his behavior. 

It is important to note that our experimentation with social isolation 
as a therapeutic technique represents an invention dictated by necessity. 
Traditional approaches to the management of group life are notable 
for their lack of provision of adequate means of reaching chronically 
defiant and impulse-ridden children. The need for even greater and 
more creative invention is a vital one if we are not to abandon these 
cases to permanent institutionalization as a solution to their disturbances. 





The Camp Milieu and Its Immediate Effects * 


Paul Gump, Phil Schoggen, and Fritz Redl 


Camping, as a therapeutic instrument, involves use of two related but 
distinct areas of resources. The social action area refers to the relation- 
ships and techniques utilized by staff with campers: social supports, 
behavior interventions, and therapeutic interpretations. The milieu area 
includes the physical plant of the camp, and the creation and arrange- 
ment of routines and activities or programs. 

Therapeutic measures and regimes often involve exploitation of 
resources both in the social action and the milieu areas. For example, 
the separation of a cabin group from their on-going activities and the 
subsequent group interview is a social action measure supported and 
pointed up by a temporary manipulation of the milieu, or program, 
resource. The distinct yet related quality of the social action and milieu 
resources is analogous with the relations in drama of dialogue (and other 
social behavior) to staging. The scenery, props, differentiations of time 
and space are some of the milieu supports within which and with which 
the cast of characters develops the dramatic theme. The present paper 
is concerned with the conceptualization of some aspects of this staging— 
this milieu—and the measurement of its effect upon the behavior and 
experience of campers. 


Activity-Settings—Parts of the Camp Milieu 


Camp offers a number of activities to its participants: swimming, 
crafts, boating, cook-outs, movies, games, and hikes. These program 
offerings may be given the label activity-setting. The word setting refers 
to the physical provisions and supports for the program: its housing or 
enclosing and its fixed and manipulable props. The word activity refers 
to the pattern of constituent performances associated with the program; 
in the crafts program this pattern includes such actions as procurement 
of supplies, shaping, joining, and painting of materials. 

It has been hypothesized that activity-settings are coercive of be- 
haviors spreading beyond activity-required or corstituent performances. 


* Studies cited were done under the sponsorship of the School of Social Work, 
Wayne University, and supported by research grant M-550 from the National 
Institute of Mental Health of the Public Health Service. Fritz Redl and Paul 
Gump were principal investigators; Phil Schoggen and Brian Sutton-Smith, re- 
search associates. We are grateful to the personnel of the University of Michigan 
Fresh Air Camp, William Morse, Director, for provision of research facilities. 
Finally, our debt to Roger Barker and Herbert Wright is obvious by our liberal use 
of their conceptual and methodological contributions. 
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That boys build a fire on a cook-out is obvious; that these boys tend to 
have competitive interactions around this performance is a result, not a 
constituent part, of their being in the cook-out activity-setting. If activity- 
settings are coercive of behavior, and of experiences associated with 
behavior, it should be possible to investigate these sections of the camp 
milieu and determine the contribution each is likely to make to the 
behavior and experience of campers. The effects of activity-settings upon 
campers have been considered from the point of view of the amounts 
and kinds of social interaction they stimulate and the types of gratifica- 
tions and frustrations they engender. Portions of such research have been 
reported elsewhere (4, 6). 

The methodology employed to study activity-settings and their 
behavioral impact involves the observation and recording of behavior of 
the same groups of campers and leaders in two or more settings. These 
“specimen records,” as they have been developed by Barker and Wright 
(1), are complete accounts of a child’s behavior, and of the parts of 
the external world relevant to that behavior. Employment of various 
unitization and coding procedures permits quantitative comparisons 
between settings of social interaction and of apparent gratification and 
frustration experience. 


Effects of Activity-Settings on Campers 


The social activities of the same group of twenty-three, nine to 
eleven-year-old campers, each spending the same amount of time in 
swimming and craft settings, were analyzed and compared. It was found 
that the amount of total interaction in swimming was significantly 
higher than that in crafts (4). The quality of interactions of the same 
boys in the two settings was also quite different: asserting, blocking, at- 
tacking (“robust”) behaviors were significantly higher in swimming 
whereas helping reactions were higher in crafts. 

Some work has also been attempted with identification and measure- 
ment of the particular gratification and frustration yields of various 
settings. Specimen records reveal that a particular kind of pleasure or 
pain appears repeatedly for boys in some settings and not in others. 
Quantification of the pleasures and pains is more difficult technically 
than quantification of social interaction, but some progress has been made. 
For example, one prominent pleasure in swimming -appeared to be a 
kind of “motoric free association.” The amount of physical action in 
swimming is obvious; the more subtle and fundamental matter was the 
use of the body in a relatively loose, nonstereotyped, impulsive fashion. 
Quantification of this impression involved categorizing physical act units 
in the crafts and swimming settings. Acts were coded as predominately 
utilitarian or bodily expressive. A utilitarian act in swimming was swim- 
ming back to the dock preparatory to diving; in crafts, sawing a board. 
A bodily expressive act in swimming was walking backwards off the dock 
—as if by accident; in crafts, pretend fencing with a dowel stick. When 
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the total number of acts for the same twenty-three boys were coded, the 
following tabulations resulted: 


Swimming Crafts 
Bodily Expressive Acts 370 92 
Utilitarian Acts 366 322 





Total Acts 736 414 


These and other data indicated that body usage in swimming is much 
more likely to be loose, impulsive, and fantasy-tinged than in crafts. 
Gratifications and frustrations unique to other camp settings have been 


reported (6). 


Effects of Activity-Settings upon Counselors 


Specimen records were taken of the behavior of nine boys, three 
in each of three cabin groups, as they each participated in two cook-outs 
and in two swimming periods. A total of twenty-two hours of behavior 
were observed and recorded. The records were then compared to deter- 
mine the number of times the behavior of the boys resulted in some 
definite and frontal intervention by counselors. The results of this com- 
parison, expressed in number of interventions per three-hour period, 
were as follows: 

Swimming Cook-outs 
Counselor interventions, Cabin X 3.7 21.6 
Counselor interventions, Cabin Y 2.2 12.2 
Counselor interventions, Cabin Z 3 5.1 
9 


Totals 38.9 





Results were the same when each boy—rather than each cabin— 
was compared (p=.02). 

Inspection of the specimen records clearly showed that these coun- 
selor interventions were made for good cause; an activity-setting stimu- 
lated certain behaviors by campers and these behaviors, in turn, sug- 
gested—sometimes demanded—particular social responses by staff mem- 
bers. For example, in the setting “cook-outs” the group had a food 
basket; this food center was not immediately available to all boys. There 
were inevitable delays while a fire was built, food was cooked and 
distributed. Such situations provided stimuli for angry and jealous out- 
bursts. Also, the cook-out had a fire—a fascinating prop to most boys, 
but a successful fire could not be under the control of many boys at 
once. Arguments about who could be “fire boss” were relatively freq vent. 
And counselors were required to intervene and arbitrate the more heated 
of these conflicts. The swimming setting, on the other hand, offered 
relatively little opportunity for frustration due to delayed or to unequal 
commerce with the setting’s most attractive props. The predominant 
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prop in swimming was the water itself and it was—for the most part— 
equally and immediately available to all. 

The staff interventions may be in accordance with official camp 
policy or contrary to it. But whichever the case, the forces generated by 
the activity-setting will be very strong, often irrefutable. 


Characteristics of Activity-Settings Kesponsible for Effects 


Certain features of the activity-setting which support or provoke 
the behaviors and experiences that occur within it are clear. When 
props and performances are so organized that the valued actions are 
delayed or in short supply, an activity-setting is likely to produce com- 
petitiveness whether it is cook-outs or boating. And a setting which 
requires performances directed at individual tasks is likely to produce 
lowered interaction whether it is crafts or library reading time. By the 
analysis of specimen records, it has been possible to identify other less 
obvious setting characteristics which are associated with particular par- 
ticipant behavior (6). 

Once the characteristics are identified, it is feasible to manipulate 
them experimentally to some degree so that therapeutically desired 
experience and behavior occur. Thus, the amount of game-given power 
of an /t role in a tag game at camp was varied by manipulation of game 
structure. Low-skilled players manifested more positive emotional behav- 
ior and were less scapegoated by their companions when they played in a 
high, rather than a low power It game (5). 


Response to the Total Camp Milieu 


Studies of activity-settings reveal typical responses to segments of 
the camp environment. However, campers spend their days at camp, 
not in one or two activity-settings, but in a series or cluster of settings. 
The camp itself may be considered a community made up of a network 
of settings. It would seem desirable to collect information regarding how 
individuals are affected by the camp as a whole. Is a boy’s life in camp 
psychologically different from his life at home? Certain differences are 
obvious; at camp he associates with different people, engages in different 
activities. But are his emotional responses more positive, does he have 
more or different kinds of pleasures, is he better able to relate to adults 
and peers? Although the final question for practitioners is whether a 
given camper is better adjusted in a more permanent sense, the question 
of the immediate impact of camp living is tightly related to this final 
question. To know the possibilities of therapeutic camping for making 
changes in enduring psychological adjustment, one must know something 
of the immediate impact of this environment. 

As a start on the issue of the on-going effects of camp, a nine year- 
old boy was made the subject of twin day studies (3). Following the 
model of Barker and Wright in One Boy’s Day (2), two complete day 
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records were made of the behavior of Wally O'Neill, one at a therapeutic 
camp and another at his home ten days later. Units of these records 
were behavior episodes—over 1,000 in each day (1). Coding of such 
units provided quantified information as to the differences which occurred 
in the behavior and experience of one boy as he inhabited two different 
environments. A detailed account of this project is now in preparation; 
two examples of the over-all impact of the two environments are offered 
here. 


Play at Camp and Home 


Codes were developed which discriminated reliably between epi- 
sodes which involved active play and those which did not. (Active play 
involves a large action contribution by the subject, as opposed to reading 
comics, watching T.V., etc.) Since there was great variability in the 
duration of various play episodes, the total amount of time spent in 
episodes of play behavior is used as an index: 


Camp Home 
Time (in minutes) Spent in Active 
Play Episodes 431 
Per cent of Total Episode Time Spent 
in Active Play 35% 


Several differences in kinds of active play in camp and at home are 
interesting because of their relation to presence or absence of behavioral 
supports in the camp and home environments. For example, Wally 
devoted four times as much episode time to “Investigation and Explora- 
tion” at camp as he did at home. A protocol check shows that the camp 
woods and pathways were settings in which this investigative behavior 
occurred. “Sportive”—or bodily expressive—play was over four times 
as frequent at camp as at home; again this behavior was closely associ- 
ated with woods and pathways but also with the swimming settings. 
On the other hand, “Manipulative Amusement” was almost five times 
as frequent at home. This type of play involves toying or “fiddling” with 
objects; it was especially noticeable when Wally watched T.V. This 
watching activity evidently did not involve enough of Wally’s energies; 
he rather aimlessly fiddled with threads, pins, and other objects as if 
impelled to add action to a passive occupation. 


Social Interaction with Adults at Camp and Home 


One of the social resources supposedly utilized by a therapeutic 
camp is the supportiveness and responsiveness of its counselors to 
campers. It was of interest to know whether these types of social re- 
sponses were actually carried out. It was possible to code all social action 
taken by all adults at camp and at home as “Parental,” “Interest,” or 
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“Other.” A “Parental” social action was one which protected, permitted, 
managed, or denied the child. An “Interest” action was one in which 
the adult related in a more equal fashion to the child—sharing either 
the child’s or his own interest. A comparison of the number of episodes 
involving these types of counselor actions is given below: 


Camp Home 
Parental Actions toward Wally 125 93 
Interest Actions toward Wally 7€ 30 


) 
Other Actions toward Wally 27 7 





Total Adult Social Action Episodes 228 120 


The high total adult social actions to Wally indicate that adults 
at camp were, indeed, responsive to the boy. Furthermore, although these 
camp adults offered somewhat more parent-like actions, they emphasized 
the parental role less, giving a smaller proportion of parental actions. 
Camp adults extended over twice as many interest actions to Wally as 
did home adults. It should be added that when the same dimensions are 
applied to Wally’s action toward adults, the same pattern of data, in 
much intensified form, appears. 

It is important to realize that more than adult values and momen- 
tary intentions are responsible for such camp and home differences. In- 
spection of the home record reveals several] occasions when one parent 
or another took time to extend the “interest” type of social action to 
Wally. But the point is that the parents had to “take time”; such social 
action was not built in as a part of the adult behavior in the home 
setting. The therapeutic camp was organized so that the function of 
adults was, precisely, interactions with children. Camp adults, al- 
though busy, are busy directly with children; they are not required 
by their situations to spend considerable time in stores, kitchens, and 
business settings where interactions with children interfere with the 
“main business of life.” On the contrary, the camp milieu provides 
many settings where mutual participation of children and their adult 
companions is appropriate, even required. Around such milieu and 
program factors as water and swimming, woods and hiking, camp fires 
and Indian dances, social interactions of the interest type develop rela- 
tively easily between camp adults and children. 

Other quantified comparisons of the camp and home days have 
dealt with such issues as social interaction with other children, intensity 
of emotionality, and behavioral freedom. These indices also show that 
this boy’s day at camp was, indeed, psychologically quite different from 
his day at home. What happened to Wally and what Wally did were 
significantly different on the two days. And, as has been indicated, the 
differences were not only those attributable to transitory personal factors 
such as the mood of Wally or his associates; these differences bore a 
sensible relation to factors intrinsic to the camp and home milieus. 
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Summary 

Data have been presented here to support several related proposi- 
tions: 

1) That milieu or program units and complexes are coercive of the 
behavior and experience of campers. 

2) That the effects of such milieu factors may be determined. 

3) That the milieu area and the staff social action area of a camp’s 
therapeutic resources are quite interrelated. 

4) That it is possible to identify and to manipulate the specific 
characteristics of a given milieu unit to create certain behavioral results. 

Although experienced practitioners have concerned themselves with 
milieu factors for some time, research-based knowledge of crucial milieu 
characteristics is still in its infancy. Enough is known to indicate that 
these characteristics might be exploited to create effects consistent with 
therapeutic aims. More complete knowledge should result in better prep- 
aration for events which milieu and program factors are likely to pro- 
duce, in the deliberate “prescription” of some settings and withholding 
of others, and in the modification—even invention— of settings which 
fit particular therapeutic regimes or strategies. 
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The Use of Space within the Cabin Group 


Robert O. Blood and William P. Livant 


One of the most difficult problems facing the administration of any 
camp is the task of grouping the campers into appropriate clusters for 
cabin assignment. In therapeutic camping, as in all institutional 
treatment of emotionally disturbed persons, “grouping” into cabins, 
cottages, or wards sets much of the framework within which interaction 
occurs. The term “milieu therapy” appropriately recognizes the impor- 
tance of the total interactive process in determining what happens to the 
child in a summer camp. And by sheer weight of numbers, the typical 
child has most of his acts not with his specialized case worker, not even 
with his cabin counselors, but rather with the other campers. 

Such interaction with other campers is not distributed evenly or 
randomly among all ninety boys at the University of Michigan Fresh 
Air Camp. Rather it tends to be highly concentrated within the cabin 
group. Thus, for example, 81 percent of all the individuals mentioned in 
sociometric interviewing at the Fresh Air Camp are members of the 
same cabin. This is true despite the fact that multi-cabin or all-camp 
activities are scheduled most evenings and Sundays, and that campers 
have a free choice of activities and companions every morning in the 
week. 

It is apparent that the requirements of sleeping in the same cabin, 
eating at the same table, and joining in the same afternoon cabin ac- 
tivities inevitably create a primary group of crucial importance. There- 
fore, the cabin group is ar indispensable unit of analysis for under- 
standing the dynamics of therapeutic camping. 

The purpose of this paper is to explore one way in which the cabin 
group operates, namely, in its use of space. Up to now, the social rela- 
tionships which form within small groups have been studied, character- 
istically, in terms of the verbal choices each member makes in response 
to questions about his preferences among and evaluations of other mem- 
bers. Such questions yield information about the best liked, isolated, and 
most powerful members of the group. Sometimes this information 1s 
interpreted in terms of the concept of social distance, and it may even be 
symbolized on a chart showing close proximity for “liking” choices 
and separation for “disliking” relationships. 

Little attention, however, has been given to the possibility that such 
symbolic social distance may be observable in the actual spatial con- 
figurations of primary group members. The central hypothesis of this 
paper is that, given the freedom to choose, the members of a primary 
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group will arrange themselves spatially in ways that reflect and imple- 
ment their social relationships. 

The relationships between social space and physical space have been 
studied extensively on a larger scale. The whole field of urban ecology 
rests on the notion that economic activities tend to cluster within a city 
in such ways as will maximize profits. On a smaller scale, Festinger (3) has 
studied the micro-ecology of a housing project and discovered that inter- 
action among families is heavily influenced by the proximity and ease 
of access of their apartments. 

We have already noted that interaction among campers at the 
Fresh Air Camp is heavily concentrated in the cabin groups in a way 
which corresponds to the limiting effect of apartment clustering in 
Festinger’s study. Here we are concerned with micro-ecology on a still 
smaller scale, namely, among the seven boys who typically compose a 
cabin at the Fresh Air Camp. Insofar as possible, the boys in any one 
cabin are grouped on a basis of equality. Four major criteria are used: 
age, height, weight, and major behavioral pattern (aggressive or with- 
drawn). Supposedly, then, the boys in any one cabin arrive at their 
cabin in June as a group of equals. 

However, finding twelve “pure” groups among eighty-four hetero- 
geneous Campers ranging in age from eight to fourteen would be impos- 
sible even if the records on which grouping is based were always com- 
pletely accurate. Inevitably there are residual differences within the 
cabin in age, size, and behavioral characteristics which begin to manifest 
themselves in differentiated interaction within the group. At the begin- 
ning of the camp season, cabin members begin sizing each other up, 
sparring with each other, testing one another’s tolerance of teasing, and 
observing the others’ bravado in the face of adults, and competence in 
camp activities. Out of such testing and evaluation gradually crystal- 
lizes the role structure of the individual cabin. This structure may be 
analyzed in the terms used by Whyte (6) for the members of a street corner 
gang; the leader, one or more lieutenants, the rank and file followers, 
and characteristically among maladjusted boys, the scapegoat. By con- 
trast with a voluntary group, there is also apt to be an isolate in the 
cabin, who interacts relatively little with his own group. 

Internal fluctuations in the group structure are intensified by the de- 
parture and replacement of campers. Every cabin will have some campers 
leave because of homesickness. While their homes are not always attrac- 
tive, some boys equate summer placement with parental rejection, and 
feel a strong desire to go home. In any case, we have our fair share of 
voluntary departures. In addition, there are other boys who leave under 
conditions of ereater stress, having failed to manage themselves well 
enough to continue at camp. 

Whatever the reason, it is the rare cabin with a membership which 
remains intact the whole summer, and it is quite characteristic for a 
leader or a scapegoat to drop out, leaving a vacancy which will be filled 
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by a new camper. At times, the new cabin member will come from an- 
other cabin where he was a misfit. In either case, the arrival and depar- 
ture of personnel tend to disorganize the role structure of the group and 
accentuate the tentativeness of camp social patterns. 

The social turmoil of a therapeutic group parallels the inner turmoil 
of its members. Since our campers’ impulse control is low, it is difficult 
for them to delay putting an idea into practice. Hence they frequently 
manipulate their surroundings in easily observable ways. Liked objects 
and persons are kept close lest they disappear; feared ones are banished 
from consciousness and physical proximity. Bruno Bettelheim (2) and 
Redl and Wineman (5) have noted that the disorganized use of space is 
an index of mental disease among emotionally disturbed children. 

At the same time, the use of space by the individual child also re- 
veals his development and maturity. Thus Piaget (4) has shown how a 
unified conception of space (emerging from sight, touch, and locomotion) 
is a necessary condition for further intellectual development. 

Hence, we are interested both in how the individual children use 
space and in the configurations which result from the behavior of the 
several cabin members. Together these individual and group perspectives 
yield the needed understanding of these dynamics of the spatial aspects 
of the therapeutic milieu. 


The Spontaneous Use of Cabin Space 


Each cabin at the Fresh Air Camp is a single room equipped with 


one cot for the counselor and eight for the campers. When the campers 
first arrive, their cots are usually stacked into four double-decker bunks, 
with free choice available on a first come, first served basis. 

During the summer of 1956, camp policy with respect to bunking 
arrangements tended to tolerate changes initiated by the boys them- 
selves, though counselors differed in the extent to which they resisted 
such changing. However, the chief variable in the frequency of change 
seems to have been the boys themselves rather than the counselors. In 
two adjacent cabins the total number of changes varied from only four 
in the first cabin to sixteen in the second (where no single arrangement 
lasted more than eight days). 

Our observations disclose that bunk location and relocation has 
many tangible implications. For example, occupying a lower bunk pro- 
vides an opportunity to kick the mattress above, while climbing up to the 
top deck involves temptations to “accidentally” step on the bedding or 
even the body below. Similarly, occupants of adjacent beds have extra 
opportunities for whispering, exchanging comic books, or scrapping with 
each other. Such details are seldom verbalized by the campers but appear 
to influence the rearrangement of beds. Usually the positive desire to bunk 
up with one’s best friend seems to outrank the desire to move farther 
away from one’s enemy. 

Although space may be used partly to implement friendship, it is also 
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a means of securing protection from aggression and theft. Sometimes this 
protection is secured by surrounding one’s own cot with those of allies. 
Sometimes it is the counselor’s bunk which is installed in a protective po- 
sition. Apparently indicative of a special need for security is the fact that 
all four of the Intermediate campers who use space in this manner come 
from homes where the father is missing. 

Both friendship and protection seem to be motives which are pri- 
marily characteristic of the younger boys. By contrast, in the Intermediate 
Division (ten- to twelve-year olds), cabin role structure tends to crystal- 
lize more sharply, bringing the manipulation of space to implement power. 
This manifests itself in a tendency of leaders to occupy upper bunks, 
leaving lower bunks to rank and file and scapegoated members of the 
cabin. The particular arrangement of beds in such an intermediate cabin 
might be with the leader and his right-hand man firmly entrenched in a 
double decker and the other member of the triumvirate alongside. The 
low-status members of the group are left to the opposite side of the cabin, 
with the scapegoat adjacent to the counselor for protection. 

That power considerations tend to outweigh simple friendship is 
implied in the fact that Intermediates less often than Juniors name the 
boy sharing their double-decker as the one they like best. 


Consistency in Use of Space 


So far we have explored the sociometric significance of bunking 
arrangements in the cabin. If social relationships seem to have such a 
potent effect on use of cabin space, we would expect to find the group 
making similarly patterned use of other situations. 

The situation which most closely resembles the cabin is the dining 
hall. Here the campers are required to eat at their own cabin’s table and 
two counselors customarily hold the end seats. However, the:e is a good 
deal of freedom of choice as to where the boys will sit along the side 
benches. 

In the case of one cabin the table seating plan which the boys 
worked out closely paralleled their bunking arrangement. The cabin 
leader sat in the middle of the bench where he was in close touch with 
his two closest supporters (in this case the first lieutenant was literally 
his right-hand man). This power elite significantly occupied the aisle 
side of the table whence they could contact adjacent tables if they 
wished to stir up intercabin feuds or rebellions. This left the low-status 
members of the cabin with their backs literally to the wall, where they 
had the advantages of security and protection, but the disadvantages of 
being effectively trapped. 

In observing this cabin further, we discover two other situations in 
which the social structure of the group is manifested spatially. On a 
hike along country roads, the counselor reported that the cabin leader 
led the way, while the two lieutenants vied for second place ‘n line. A 
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single file situation in this case gives us an opportunity to observe the 
pecking order of the cabin at a glance, with the scapegoat bringing up 
the rear in safe proximity to the counselor. 

Similarly in a group interview session, the leader of this cabin 
planted himself in the middle of the room where he negotiated with the 
camp director on behalf of his followers who were arrayed in a power- 
rank order further and further away from him. Cabin scapegoats are 
apt, under these circumstances, to retreat under the table. 

These selected examples from a single Intermediate cabin’s bunking, 
table, hiking, and group interview spatial distributions show an impres- 
sive degree of consistency. To what extent the use of space by the same 
group is generally consistent rather than situation-specific can be deter- 
mined only by further research. 


Projected Use of Space 


Most sociometric researchers in the past have interviewed the mem- 
bers of a group rather than observed their actual behavior. In describing 
the actual use of space by the group, we have been able to understand 
better the way in which its power structure operates. However, informa- 
tion about the individual’s perception of space can best be obtained by 
sitting him down and asking him to describe his cabin as it exists or as 
he would like it to be. 

Our technique consisted of the administration of a “cabingram,” 
that is, giving the boy a blank outline of a standard cabin and asking 
him to draw in his own preferred arrangement of the beds and preferred 
assignment of the boys to those beds. This was followed by an inquiry 
into the motivation and meaning of his preferences. 

In general, we found that the Juniors (aged eight to ten) were less 
aware of their cabin as a whole. For example, one third of the campers 
sampled in the Junior Division could not name the occupants of beds 
other than their own and the immediately adjacent ones. Such con- 
stricted perception of space was rare in the older Intermediate Division. 
The administration of a cabingram therefore seems to reveal variation 
in the range of a child’s mental manipulation of space. 

The supplementary inquiry revealed that most campers placed 
themselves on the cabingram close to the boy they liked best. With rare 
exceptions the best-liked boy was always placed among the first three 
surrounding bed spaces. One of those rare exceptions was explained as 
follows: “I don’t want my pal too close; I like to sneak over to his bed.” 

Highly practical in its implications is the fact that cabingrams 
tend to be predictive of subsequent spontaneous changes in bunking 
arrangements. A series of cabingrams from the members of an Inter- 
mediate cabin, when compared with bunking changes which occurred on 
five successive days, shows that in every case where a sharp discrepancy 
existed between a cabingram and the status quo, a change was intro- 
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duced within forty-eight hours to implement the preferred pattern. How- 
ever, the new pattern never corresponded completely to the cabingram 
of a single camper because other members’ preferences influenced the 
new pattern, too. 


Planned Use of Space 


One of the factors which contributes most to the instability of bunk- 
ing arrangements at the Fresh Air Camp is the frequency with which 
changes are engineered by one or two cabin members in the absence of 
the rest of the group. Dissatisfaction with one minority’s arrangement 
leads to rearrangement by the disgruntled members of the non-partici- 
pating majority. 

Such unilateral shifting and reshifting of other boys’ beds may tem- 
porarily please the initiators, but it stirs up resentment among those 
whose beds and belongings were rearranged without permission. Since 
tension, hostility, and aggression are continuous problems among malad- 
justed boys, frequent changes are undesirable. On the other hand, ten- 
sion between campers and counselors would be created if the latter were 
to forbid change in the face of dissatisfaction with existing bunkmates. 

The way out of this dilemma is suggested by the discovery that 
spontaneous equilibria emerge in cabin arrangements when the first 
choices of at least three quarters of the group are satisfied. Such a “mini- 
mum” proportion is an arbitrary point on a continuum, analogous to 
Robert C. Angell’s (1) hypothesis that a social norm requires 85 per cent 
adherence to survive intact. Of course, the greater the support for any 
cabin arrangement, the longer the equilibrium is likely to last. 

This principle suggests that new bunking plans should be worked 
out by the group as a whole, rather than left to the whims of a small 
minority. Some cabins at the Fresh Air Camp have carried out such 
planning by informal group discussion and decision making. However, 
some campers do not have the social skills necessary for group problem- 
solving. Under these circumstances, administration of individual cabin- 
grams by the counselors might expedite the group process by enabling 
the counselors to synthesize the individual preferences into a master plan 
to be submitted to the cabin group for adoption and implementation. 

During the fifth week of camp, we experimented with the use of 
planned change. In one fourth of the cabins, the cabingram-synthesis 
approach produced new patterns which pleased the members and lasted 
a week or more (a long time in Fresh Air Camp). Other cabins ex- 
pressed their satisfaction with existing arrangements by reproducing 
the status quo on their cabingrams or by seeing no need to fill the blanks 
out ai all. Although at first glance, failure to change may appear to in- 
dicate inadequacy in the cabingram procedure, it rather reflects the in- 
appropriateness of providing an opportunity for change to boys who were 
satisfied with the status quo. 





Conclusion 


While the data from the present study are not precise enough to be 
treated as conclusive, we believe that the micro-ecology of cabin groups 
has proven a promising tool of theoretical and practical analysis of the 
dynamics of group interaction. The very instability of cabin group mem- 
bership in a therapeutic camp provides among a relatively small number 
of subjects and within a brief span of weeks a rich resource for observ- 
ing the results of the introduction and withdrawal of group members. 
The variety of settings within which the cabin group functions (beat 
trips and overnight camp-outs are others we haven’t mentioned) provide 
numerous opportunities for observing the use of space under varying cir- 
cumstances. For the counselor, observing the use of space helps diagnose 
the individual’s development, while intentionally manipulating the 
physical settings is essential to making the milieu maximally therapeutic. 
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The Training of Counselors for a Treatment Camp 


Nicholas Verven, Edleff Schwaab, and Robert A. Young 


Camp Wediko, located in Hillsboro, New Hampshire, is a summer 
camp for emotionally disturbed children. The campers are boys between 
the ages of nine and fourteen, who are referred by psychiatric clinics 
and social service agencies from the Greater Boston area. The camp’s 
purpose is twofold: to provide an enjoyable summer’s experience for 
children who cannot adjust in the ordinary summer camp, and also to 
provide a continuation of treatment during the time when casework or 
psychotherapy is interrupted. 

The program follows the pattern typical of most summer camps. 
There are such activities as swimming, boating, crafts, and nature. The 
boys, in groups of six or eight, live in individual cabin units. In charge 
of each group is an adult counselor. Many things are involved in the 
therapeutic activity of the camp. Specific techniques such as group 
therapy and psychodrama are integrated into the regular daily program. 
Individual psychotherapy is available when a specific need for it arises. 
Most important, an effort is made to create a therapeutic environment 
throughout the camp as a whole. This is accomplished by carefully ap- 
plying clinical principles to the organization of the program itself. Rules, 
schedules, and activities are designed in such a way as to make it pos- 
sible for each child to fit into the daily routine. The program is flexible 
enough so that the needs of the individual can be met; yet structured in 
a fashion to challenge his potentiality for adjustment. The staff consists 
of trained personnel from the various clinical fields, as well as students 
in training. 

To the campers the most important figure in their summer camp 
experience is their cabin counselor. It is he who guides and teaches 
them. He is their friend and protector. In a real sense he takes the place 
of their parents as long as they remain in camp. This is a great respon- 
sibility in any camp setting, yet particularly so in one devoted to the 
treatment of emotionally disturbed children. No matter how expe- 
rienced the senior staff, it is still the cabin counselor and the personal 
manner in which he relates to each child that has the greatest effect 
upon the child’s experience. 

At Camp Wediko the cabin counselors are usually graduate students 
in psychology or social work. On occasion we have chosen counselors 
from other fields, e.g., theology, education, or medicine, who have indi- 
cated special interest or aptitude in dealing with emotional disturbance. 
For the most part they have had relatively little training in psycho- 
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therapy. Individuals with such training are usually unavailable for sum- 
mer jobs. However, this has not proved to be a disadvantage since the 
counselor role provides little opportunity for using the specific skills and 
techniques of psychotherapy. While it is essential for him to understand 
the behavior of the child and the irrational motives that often underlie 
it, the counselor’s therapeutic effectiveness depends upon his overall re- 
lationship to the child, rather than upon direct interpretation of these 
motives. 

Each applicant for a job as cabin counselor is carefully screened. 
He is required to have an academic background which includes general 
psychology and child development. At least one interview is held with a 
member of the training staff. The student is given a realistic description 
of the camp, its procedure and the demanding requirements of the job 
itself. He is selected only after a careful appraisal has been made of his 
motivation, background, and general maturity. In order to prepare him 
for the task at hand, an orientation program is conducted during the 
week prior to the arrival of the campers. The general philosophy of the 
treatment program is outlined. The activities and daily procedures are 
described. Formal treatment methods are discussed by those staff mem- 
bers who will conduct group and individual psychotherapy. Each coun- 
selor’s group is described to him and he has an opportunity to read the 
case records. Some of the practical problems in the handling of both in- 
dividuals and groups in specific situations are discussed. However, time 
is short and the preparation of counselors is limited. In spite of scheduled 
supervision and regular staff meetings, once the busses arrive and dis- 
charge their cargo of anxious boys, the counselor is on his own. His 
spontaneous judgment of situations and his initiative in carrying out his 
role will depend primarily upon his own resourcefulness and strength. 

In a formal sense, the work of the cabin counselor in a treatment 
camp includes that typical of the ordinary summer camp. Except for 
one day off each week, he has continuous responsibility for his group of 
boys. He takes them to their activities, and returns them when the period 
is over. He is in charge of or a participant in many of their activities. 
During mealtime, he sits at the head of the table and serves the food. He 
puts them to bed at night and bunks with them. In short, he attends to 
their health and welfare and helps them to participate in and enjoy all 
the opportunities in camp. 

In a treatment camp the counselor’s responsibilities include all the 
functions of supervising campers and more. The demands of caring for 
a group of disturbed boys are considerably greater because of precarious 
adjustment. Such children are unequal to the burden of being placed 
upon their own initiative, and cannot be expected to get along inde- 
pendently. These children cannot adjust to a group situation as normal 
children do. They tend to re-create in the cabin unit the conditions 
which exist for them at home. The many similarities to the family which 
typify the cabin, like other group situations, reinforce this. The boys 
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and their counselor live together on an intimate basis, sharing food, 
work, and play. The presence of peers re-creates the conditions of sibling 
rivalry. Most important is the counselor himself, who combines in his 
relationship to each camper both the maternal and paternal figures. As 
this relationship grows, each camper tends to behave toward his coun- 
selor as he behaved toward his own parents. Since the very core of each 
child’s problem rests upon unresolved conflicts in relation to his parents, 
his behavior toward the counselor seems irrational. A camper who has 
a sado-masochistic relationship with his mother, for instance, will act in 
a way to provoke punishment. A child who has an infantile-dependent 
relationship with his parents will be exceedingly dependent upon his 
counselor. He will demand constant attention and be over-sensitive to 
fantasied rejection by the counselor. 

In order to meet properly the needs of these children the counselor 
must have a clear understanding as to just what his role is. At Camp 
Wediko, the counselor must be a true parent surrogate and, to an im- 
portant extent, a therapist. Likening the couselor to the parent serves to 
emphasize the wide range of behavior inherent in his role, but more 
important, highlights the intimate and personal quality of the relation- 
ship. He is a therapist because he is also expected to aid the campers 
in their emotional readjustment. The therapeutic and parental roles 
are interwoven and cannot be readily separated. However, it is import- 
ant to point out that, in our view, the therapeutic role goes beyond 
the parental. Besides being a friendly adult who attends to the emotional 
and physical needs of the campers, and maintains the authority of the 
camp and its discipline, he needs to be able to intervene actively in a 
therapeutic way when the situation calls for it. This means that he must 
be able to maintain emotional distance from the child, be able to under- 
stand his behavior and take steps to effect changes in this behavior. The 
integration of this role is a complicated matter. Under the usual con- 
ditions of therapy, the therapist has many devices which allow him to 
structure his relationship toward the child. The acting-out of trans- 
ference phenomena is limited to the therapeutic hour. The therapist 
also has an advantage in that he does not have to contend with the 
realistic problems of dealing with the child in the external social situa- 
tion. His emotional involvement is limited to a specific sphere of the 
child’s life. He has ample opportunity to view the processes of treat- 
ment and the therapeutic relationship with detachment. The counselor 
rarely has the opportunity of availing himself of this advantage. Instead, 
he has to live intimately with the child on a 24-hour a day basis. He has 
the tasks of feeding, protecting, teaching, mediating disputes among 
siblings, and all such responsibilities as are part of child care. 

The counselor soon finds that he has become the object of extreme 
emotional and physical demands. Amidst this he must bear the strain of 
undiminished responsibility throughout the day, week after week. This 
constitutes a great drain upon his energy and emotional reserves, and 
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acts as a threat to his adjustive capacity. He will often find it very diffi- 
cult to maintain the important balance between a natural spontaneity 
in his behavior toward the campers and the objectivity necessary to 
understand their behavior as well as his own. 

He is vulnerable to certain kinds of problems that are inherent 
in the role he must carry out. The fact that this role includes both 
maternal and paternal functions is particularly significant. It is espe- 
cially important that the counselor provide the nurturance and care 
which the mother should ordinarily supply. He must see to it that the 
boys do such things as wash and brush their teeth. He must see that 
bedding is clean, and that their clothing is adequate and repaired. The 
children need to be “tucked into” bed in the evening. Most of the 
children in camp have suffered some deprivation in maternal care and 
cannot tolerate its lack. For many of them it is only through such 
activity that a therapeutic relationship can be established. As an 
example, there is the case of Johnny. He was a hyperactive, aggressive 
boy with a background of delinquent activity. He was quite able to 
keep adults in camp at a distance from himself through his hostile, 
self-sufficient manner. He presented himself as a boy who could take 
whatever was handed out, and come back for more. During most of the 
day this fagade was effective to the extent that it prevented anyone 
from breaking through to his positive feelings. One evening, however, 
after the lights were out, the counselor heard a quiet sobbing coming 
from Johnny’s bunk. When he investigated he found that the boy had 
only a single blanket which was quite damp. The counselor didn’t speak 
to the boy but simply took off the darmp bedclothes and replaced them 
with two dry blankets. Then he fixed them securely and in a warm and 
personal way, simply said, “Goodnight.” After this small gesture the 
relationship between the counselor_and Johnny took on a sudden im- 
provement that was maintained throughout the season. 

Two things were accomplished by this incident. The first was that 
Johnny’s perception was altered. He could see that counselors were not 
simply authoritarian, punitive persons. The second was that the coun- 
selor discovered an important area of need in Johnny to which he could 
subsequently be alert. He had, furthermore, found a kind of behavior 
for which Johnny’s hostile defenses were not adequate. 

The counselors are readily able to understand the importance for 
the campers of this kind of maternal care. There have been difficulties, 
however, in the extent to which many of them are able to carry out 
this aspect of their role. The reasons for this seem to be related to the 
fact that not all of these young adult males have fully resolved their 
own problems of sexual identification. Many of them find it difficult to 
carry out activity that is feminine in character. Resistance can be ex- 
pressed through simple forgetting of certain tasks, or often by rationali- 
zation. Some counselors will argue that it is better for the campers to 
learn to look after themselves. What seems to happen is that as the 
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campers continue to act-out toward the counselor, the conditions under 
which he must work become increasingly stressful. Often the counselor 
may unconsciously perceive this as a threat to his masculinity. One of 
the ways to guard against this threat is to avoid doing things which 
seem feminine. This can become a serious problem where a job requires 
that maternal functions be filled. 

Unresolved dependency needs may also interfere with carrying out 
the maternal! role. As the demands upon the counselor increase, his own 
dependency needs may become reactivated, making it more difficult 
for him to deal appropriately with the camper. This problem can be 
acted out, at times, in a striking fashion around the dinner table. A 
counselor who unconsciously perceives the oral wishes of the campers 
as competing with his own, may, without realizing it, serve himself 
larger and better portions than he serves the group. The campers will 
be aware of this problem, and conflicts and disorder will often ensue at 
meal times. 

The paternal role, too, poses some problems of its own. A counselor 
must feel comfortable with authority and be able to carry out this 
function, Those who still have many conflicts in this area may be warm 
and friendly toward their campers but will have a lot of difficulty in 
preserving order and imposing discipline where it is necessary. This 
is a common problem, one shared to a degree by many counselors. Those 
with particular difficulty in the area of authority may perceive the rules 
and regulations of the camp, not as mechanisms to aid in the develop- 
ment of inner controls, but as punitive and restrictive methods. Hence 
in their behavior may be the implicit statement to the campers, “Those 
are the director’s rules. I don’t really care if you follow them or not; they 
don’t make any sense to me.” This will place the counselor in a dilemma, 
for he has the responsibility of seeing to it that the campers follow the 
rules. If he cannot identify with authority, he will impose the rules only 
for their own sake and because it is a requirement of the job. He will 
not be able to employ them with flexibility according to the individual 
case, nor will he be able to interpret to the child the reason for his act 
when doing so. 

This counselor will also find himself in danger of falling into a 
competitive relationship with his cabin group. A counselor who cannot 
adequately identify with authority may give over to the boys themselves 
a large measure of his own directoral function. He may rationalize that 
he is being a democratic leader. He may admit that he feels more com- 
fortable just being “one of the gang.” This kind of technique pur- 
portedly works well among normal children; among the disturbed chil- 
dren we have seen at Camp Wediko the effect is always disastrous. 
Given a choice of leaders to follow, the cabin group will most often be 
led by strong members within itself. Thus, one of the boys will seize 
his opportunity to stimulate the group into anti-social, destructive 
acting-out. The counselor will find that having once surrendered his 
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authority to the campers, it cannot easily be regained. Thus, he will 
find himself competing on a peer basis with them for leadership. This 
means a recourse to argument and cajolery which will fall upen deaf 
ears in most cases. For the campers this is an anxiety-provoking situa- 
tion, for they have no assurance that their counselor can protect them 
from themselves. 

Another kind of problem that faces the naive counselor is that the 
specific nature of the emotional disorder of individual campers may 
resemble his own partially resolved conflicts. He will tend to behave 
toward such children less effectively since the relationship will be inter- 
fered with by his unconscious fantasies. What will be manifest are certain 
neurotic reactions in relation to them. His ability to understand and 
control them may be impaired. He may, unwittingly, discharge impulses 
such children stir up in him by provoking the group into acting out for 
him, In such a way a counselor may unconsciously condone or provoke 
the scapegoating of a particular group member by the others. The 
susceptibility of the group to subtle provocation provides a ready mech- 
anism for vicarious acting-out. 

Such a counter-transference may even lead to more direct acting-out. 
A counselor may become aware of responding in a punitive way toward 
a particular camper much against his usual inclination. He may give 
way to a sudden aggressive outburst. In such a situation the counselor 
will be extremely guilty about his loss of control and may try to make it 
up to the child by being over-solicitous and allowing the child to act 
out without restraint for some time. Often the counselor will be so aware 
of strong hostile feelings toward a particular child that he will be afraid 
of intervening with him for fear of losing control. This produces a serious 
impairment in his therapeutic effectiveness. 

Acting-out of this sort, however, occurs less frequently than other 
kinds of neurotic reactions. More often the counselor will develop defen- 
sive patterns which tend to interfere with therapy to a lesser extent and 
with which he can be helped more easily. A counselor may tend to be 
more rigidly controlling of his group than is necessary. He may instead 
withdraw emotionally from his cabin group. Or he may tend to deny 
that certain kinds of problems exist among the boys in his group. 

The hazards confronting the counselor are many, and the training 
staff is well aware of the fact that he needs a great deal in the way of 
support and supervision. As it is with the children themselves, it is neces- 
sary to be alert to the kinds of situations that are developing. Staff 
members have to know when to intervene with a counselor and when 
not to. A certain amount of anxiety, it is felt, is a sine qua non to learn- 
ing, especially in the area of emotional disorder. On the other hand, it is 
clear that too much anxiety will interfere with learning and the carry- 
ing out of the counselor’s responsibilities. It is characteristic of the 
clinical field that exposure to emotional disorder has the capacity of 
arousing neurotic conflicts in persons who are otherwise able to function 
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quite adequately. This is a typical experience among young therapists in 
child guidance clinics and mental hospitals. Ordinarily, this kind of 
problem is handled by their supervisors, who help them explore their 
feelings and give a great deal in the way of support. Training as inten- 
sive as this cannot be attempted in a short-term program such as Camp 
Wediko offers; nor with students who have so much less formal training, 
and form so heterogeneous a group. In helping the counselor with the 
emotional aspects of his job, we have aimed at providing him with as 
thorough an intellectual. understanding as possible together with specific 
techniques that are readily applicable and sensible to him. In the orien- 
tation program, before the campers arrive, an attempt is made to fore- 
warn the counselors about some of the problems they will have to face. 
In this way such problems can be recognized earlier, and the counselors 
will feel free to bring them up in supervision. For instance, the infantile 
character of the children is stressed, and the necessity for maintaining an 
adult-child relationship. This emotional immaturity of the campers 
is not obvious ‘nitially, and the counselor needs to be able to anticipate 
it. For the first day or so they appear much like normal children. There 
is a period of “looking over the situation” before they begin testing 
it. Their good behavior in this early stage tends to bolster the feeling 
that a brotherly approach to them might be sufficient. If the counselor 
is not careful, he may surrender his adult role, then find that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to reestablish it. 

In discussing the importance of maternal care, the emphasis is 
placed upon its therapeutic necessity. The counselor is helped to per- 
ceive this kind of activity in an intellectual way as a device for treat- 
ment. Structured in this way, the threatening implications of feminine- 
like behavior is diminished. Sexual conflicts in the counselor himself 
would not be discussed. 

As for individual problems that do arise, an attempt is made to 
help the counselor perceive his involvement in objective terms. Without 
decreasing the extent to which he can continue to respond in a natural 
and spontaneous way, his anxiety about this involvement is reduced. 
One of the most effective devices is to point out to the counselor that 
his emotional experience is of important diagnostic significance. He is 
shown that it is important that he allow himself to be manipulated by 
the campers to some extent, so that he will be able to appraise his own 
feelings and acts. This emotional experience is important to him as 
data that will help him better to understand the child. His guilt about 
certain kinds of reaction will be decreased, for he will no longer feel 
that he has handled a situation badly, but only naturally. In the next 
such situation he will be able to respond with increased insight and 
objectivity. 

It is important to expect that the counselor’s standards and goals 
will be high but that a few days experience with his group may consti- 
tute a blow to his self-esteem. It is necessary to help him, at this point, 
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to appraise the situation more realistically. While recognizing his need 
to maintain a high standard of conduct, he must be helped to establish 
goals that are realistically founded. It will help him to know that even 
experienced staff members could not hope to achieve miraculous results. 

Every attempt must be made to minimize the anxiety under which 
the counselor must work. It is extremely important to provide institu- 
tionalized techniques to aid in the reduction of stress. Among these it is 
necessary that the counselor have more free time than is usually allowed 
in summer camps. He needs facilities for recreation and relaxation where 
he can escape from the campers entirely. Snacks should be available, 
and social activities among the adult staff members. 

Finally, a more formal device is group discussions for the counselors 
where some cathartic expression can be discharged in an appropriate 
way, and free from guilt. While the general principles of group therapy 
should guide the formation of such groups, they should resemble therapy 
as little as possible. What must be available is a response to the coun- 
selors’ feelings and needs. A vehicle of communication must be set up 
so that the counselor can know that the staff is supporting him and is 
always ready to assist. 
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